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President Taft’s Cottage at Beverly, Massachusetts 
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Let us send you this stunning Petticoat 


without a penny from you. 


Find out, at our risk and expense, 
what a Surprising Value this is. 


Judge after you see the Petticoat, after you try it on, whether 
you can afford to miss this remarkable bargain. We send 
the Petticoat prepaid; no C.O. D., no obligation whatever. 
You don’t pay a pénny in advance, you don’t risk a single 
cent. This is the new way —the way to make sure of 
getting exactly the Petticoat you want. Just a letter 
from you will bring you this strikingly stylish Petticoat. 
Made to your measure — made of the beautiful new 
fabric—Taffeta Loraine. 

See, before your glass, how smoothly and trimly this 
Petticoat fits, how smartly it drapes. Note how grace- 
fully your outerskirt hangs over this Petticoat. 

Then judge of the beauty of this new fabric, Taffeta 

Loraine—this fabric which delights every one who sees 
it. Note that it has the richness and ‘‘rustle’’ of silk. But 
mark this: you will find it far firmer and stronger than silk, 
far more durable. It won’t crack, split, nor ‘‘fall to pieces.”’ 

So you get, at about one-third the cost, the smartness of 
silk, plus far more service and wear. For the price of this re- 
markable Petticoat, if you decide to keep it, is only $2.00. 


Send back the Petticoat, or send 
$2.00, whichever you prefer, 
within two days of receipt. 
This stunning Taffeta Judge of the astonishing saving. We are manufacturers, 
tne Poitt selling direct. We save you the wholesaler’s and retailer’s 
Loraine etticoat, profit. That is how we give you such wonderful value. 
Made-to-Measure, only You could not have as good a Petticoat made for less than 
$3.50 or $4.00. 


00 But you are to decide, after you see the Petticoat, 
* whether all we say is true. If it doesn’t in every way suit 
* 











you, return it, and it won’t cost you accent. If you decide 
that you want it, simply send us $2.00. 


Note the Patent Self-Fitting Adjustment. 


‘This garment is cut in the latest style—on the lines of the new dress skirts. Daintily but 
strongly made. PATENT FASTENERS give 12 adjustments around the waist and hips— 
no draw-strings, no puckering, no bunchiness. 6 gores witha rich 16-inch 4-ruffle flounce; 
a g-inch under-flounce with a 3-inch dust ruffle. Ruffles elaborately shirred. Seams bound 
in and reinforced by tape. The colors are Black, Navy, Tan, Golden Brown, Taupe Gray, 
Maroon, Bottle Green and Nile Green. 

For an out-size Petticoat—over 30-inch waist, 50-inch hip, or 44-inch length—soc. extra. 


Don’t Send Any Money. 
Simply give us your waist, hip, and front and back length measures, and state color you want. 
While you are about it, why not place an order in this way for each of the women-folk in your family who 
may need a Petticoat? This is the safe way—far better than buying at your local store; for there you have 
little chance to judge before paying your money: We give you two full days after you get your Petticoat, to 
make up your mind how you like it. You see you are SURE OF SATISFACTION before sending 
any money; so sit down and write us now, before you forget it. 


E. MONTROSE MFG. CO., Box 2584, BOSTON, MASS. 





















“Better than 
the Best” 






















More loaves to the barrel 
better bread in the loaves 





OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 
have used an entire sack of it, return 
the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 





Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
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All cutting tools leave in their work the marks of their worth. 
Bore a hole with an auger bit, for instance. If it chips the 
wood just as it comes through the board, or if the sides of the 
boring are rough, the auger bit is poorly ground and probably 
incorrectly shaped. Smooth cuts can only be made with good tools. 


EEN KUTTER 


TOOLS and CUTLERY 


show their superiority in the appearance and accuracy of their work. Cuts are 
smooth, clean and true—tio chipping at the edges—no scraping or gouging—no 
= unevenness, 
In buying tools or cutlery, order by the name Keen Kutter and all chance or 
doubt is removed. 
The trademark is your guide in buying and your guarantee of perfection or 
money refunded. 
he name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, 
Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn-mowers, Also a full line of 
Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery have been sold for nearly 
40 years under this motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.” —E. C. Simmons. 
Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (iNC.), ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U.S. A. 















Over Fifty 


Combinations 








Sold by is 
Leading Dealers 
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S the doctor’s 
{A buggy rattled 

over Sand 
River bridge, the slight 
form of the scapegrace 
dropped from the rear 
springs, ran a few 
short paces over the 
splintered boards, and 
halted with a revenge- 
ful backward look. 
The boy flung his arms 
across the hand-rail, 
gazed into the stream, 
and sighed. 

The cool, glittering 
swirls of water mur- 
mured an unheeded 
invitation to the swim- 
ming-hole a few rods 
below. The deep tones 
of the school-bell, ring- 
ing slowly as if grown 
weary before falling 
into a long silence, 
drifted over a low hill. 

The boy started 
guiltily when the bell 
ceased. 

**T’ll not go to-day, 
nor to-morrow, hor 
day after to-morrow, 
nor the day after 
that,’’ he said aloud, 
sullenly. ‘‘Dad’ll find 
it out, anyway, and 
he’ll hide me just as 
hard for one day as for 
all. They won’t get 
another chance to give 
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a quick question from 
him; but, seemingly 
discouraged by the 
silent industry of the 
old man, he did not 
speak. How he longed 
to turn a curiously 
colored globe on its 
pivots; to open the 
door of a cabinet and 
handle the glittering 
minerals and curiosi- 
ties; to take down an 
old rusty sword that 
hung above the mantel 
shelf, and feel the edge 
to see how sharp it 
was! He glanced 
again at the contented 
cows; then, slowly 
turning to the first 
page of the book, he 
stubbornly began his 
penance. 

A long, brilliant spot 
of sunshine crept 
slowly across the 
dusky carpet, short- 
ened gradually near 
the wall, and disap- 
peared unnoticed. 
Outside silence reigned 
in bush and tree; no 
sound came from field 
or barn-yard. The 
hush of the drowsy 
summer noon was bro- 
ken only by a tiny bell 
that rang somewhere 
and sounded faintly 











me twenty licks be- 
fore the whole class for 
something I never did. 
There’s only three 
more days, anyway.”’ 


“AH, HERE YOU ARE!” HE EXCLAIMED. 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 





Hearing the clinking trace- 
chains of a team, the scapegrace 
turned and ran up the road, 
trailing his bare feet through 
the dust that still held some- 
thing of its morning coolness. 

As he passed a low cottage, 
with carefully tended trees and 
flowers all about, he smiled in 
the remembrance of a stealthy raid at the 
orehard’s last bearing. Farther on he saw a 
gaunt, shabby house, enclosed by an ivy-covered 
wall, with a high board fence adjoining it on 
the side. He knew very little about this place. 
It was rather far from town and desolate, and 
had never suffered an investigation. He only 
knew that an old man lived here for a few 
months each year—an old man whom some 
people called the ‘‘patriarch,’’ but whether the 
word meant good or ill the boy did not know. 

For a while he stood irresolute, looking 
about him, then plunged into the ditch beside 
the road. Here he hurriedly filled his pockets 
with smooth round stones; then, peering out 
cautiously, he began a stealthy approach to the 
ivy-covered wall. 

The first stone found the mark, greatly ela- 
ting the scapegrace’s fallen spirits. With a 
shrill howl a large gray cat left his sun-bath 
on the wall, and fell into the garden beyond. 
The boy ran forward eagerly. 

‘*Another shot’ll fix him!’’ he exclaimed, as 
he hastily looked for some point of entrance. 
He found it in a loosened, rotted board of the 
fence adjoining the wall. He pulled the board 
out and crawled through. 

The garden, filled with a tangle of rose-bush 
and shrubbery, seemed deserted. The boy 
drew his arm far back, and with his eyes 
luarked the spot on the gray fur where he 
intended the stone to fall. But the stone fell 
h rmlessly to the ground, and the scapegrace 
‘ound himself struggling desperately in a pair 
! long arms that held him from behind. 
Thoughts of capture had never entered into 

plans of any of his campaigns. Fright 
held him in a startled panic; but he soon real- 

d that immediate eseape was impossible. He 
© ased to struggle; the arms about him relaxed, 
«la hand clutched his arm. One wild lunge 
v freedom was unavailing, and he turned 

iantly toward his captor. 
His first impression was reassuring; the face 
the old man was kind. He showed no anger, 
iid there was almost a twinkle of amusement 
i his eyes as he led his prisoner along. 

“‘So you steal into my garden,’’ he said, 

talking a ferocious house cat with prehistoric 
‘eapons. Ido not know what to do with you; 
ne into the house.’ With one hand he still 

id the boy, and with the other kept his 
essing-gown free from the briers. 

They paused at a door in the hall. 
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THE SCAPECGRACE 
and the PATRIARCH 





“ HENRY ARTHUR WELLS; AGE, ELEVEN YEARS AND EIGHT MONTHS.” 


through the house. 
‘*Come, Henry,’’ 
the patriarch said, as 
he gathered up his 
papers; ‘‘dinner is 
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Dinah,’’ called the old man, ‘‘a boy tried to 
kill Xerxes in the garden, and I captured the 
assassin! Put an extra plate on the table, and 
give him bread and water for dinner.’’ 

After they had entered the room the old man 
closed and locked the door. The scapegrace 
stood looking at the floor. He began to expect 
a long, although not a perilous, captivity. 

‘Sit there!’? The boy sank into a large 
leather chair. ‘‘Let me see,’’ the patriarch 
continued, shaking his gray head thoughtfully. 
**First I will look up your record.’’ 

He walked along the book-shelves that lined 
the room, unlocked the door of a small com- 
partment, and took down a large, leather-bound 
book, very old and worn. 

‘*Let me see,’’ he said again. Facing the 
boy, he seated himself at a table and slowly 
turned the pages. 

‘* Ah, here you are!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Henry 
Arthur Wells; age, eleven years and eight 
months.’? He seemed to read the words 
while his forefinger traced the lines. ‘‘Henry, 
for the past three months, occasionally, you 
have been smoking cigarettes.’’ 

‘*What is that book, anyway?’’ interrupted 
the boy. 

‘It contains all I care to know about any 
one.’’ 

The scapegrace looked incredulous. 
I get into it?’’ he asked. 

“T cannot tell you,’’ the old man replied. 
He polished his glasses, replaced them and 
resumed, his eyes following his finger across 
the page. 

‘*T wo weeks ago last Saturday you threw a 
stone through a window of the Methodist 
Church, and ran away.’’ 

An expression of startled wonder crept into 
the boy’s face. He attentively followed every 
word. 

‘*Last Tuesday you, with Skinny ‘lhompson 
and the Wilkins boy, threw a dog into Mr. 
Allen’s cistern. The dog was rescued, but the 
cistern had to be drained.’’ 

The boy, greatly confused, started to inter- 
rupt again, but changed his mind and sank 
farther back into his chair. 

‘*Your mother is almost broken-hearted ; and 
here is another—Miss Marguerite Ashbourne— 
who sometimes cries when she hears of the 
horrible things you do.’’ The old man paused 
and stroked his long white beard. 
very pretty name,’’ he said. 


**How’d 








“That is a | 
‘*Marguerite. I| 


am sure she is a very sweet little lady.”” He 
turned to the book again. 

‘*Well! Well! Skinny Thompson never fails 
to tell her when you have been up to mischief. 
He evidently likes to see her ery.’’ 

“T’ll punch Skinny’s face!’’ exclaimed raed 
scapegrace, his own face very red. 

For the first time the patriarch onan: an 
expression of stern severity. ‘‘Henry,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if you ever mention a word of this I do 
not know what will happen to you. Even I 
could not save you.’’ 

**T won’t. I —’” 

‘*Tt is useless to read more, although there 
are many more pages,’’ the old man said. His 
hands trembled slightly as he closed the book 
and replaced it. ‘‘You do not like to read?’’ 
he queried, as he locked the little door over the 
volume and dropped the key into his pocket. 

‘No. I hate it!’’ 

‘*Then reading shall be your punishment.’’ 
Again the old man looked over the books that 
half-filled the room, while the boy gazed impa- 
tiently through the open window, where a few 
cows grazed in a field of clover. 

‘*T think this will do.’’ 

The boy took the book and settled back in 
his chair. His gaze still lingered on the pasture, 
and then longingly followed an imaginary course 
across the fields, where Sand River was, and 
the swimming-hole—and freedom. 

“You will read fifty pages,’’ commanded the 
patriarch; ‘‘and then you will read it over— 
twenty times, if necessary—until you are able 
to tell me the substance of the narrative.’’ 

The scapegrace was looking beyond the 
slightly stooping form. 

‘*What’s that thing?’’ he asked, pointing 
his finger at a hideous carved figure that 
squatted on the corner of a shelf. 

“That is a Chinese god,’’ answered the 
patriarch. ‘‘Of course you know where China 
is.’’ 

‘*We had it at school, but I forget.’’ 

**Do you not think that it would be well for 
you to begin your reading?’’ asked the patri- 
arch, as he busied himself at the table. He 
was soon absorbed in filling sheets of foolscap 
with closely written lines. 

The boy opened the book. A picture of a 
canvas-covered wagon caught and held his 
attention for a moment. Then his eyes wan- 
dered all about the room. The model of a full- 
rigged ship in a shadowy corner almost brought 








ready.’’ He led the way, the 
boy following, through the long, 
cool hall. 

As he expected, the scape- 
grace found only bread and a 
pitcher of water at his plate. 
The loaf was wide and fiat, 
however, and over it spread a 
layer of spices and sugar, that 
had browned deliciously in the baking. He 
filled his glass from the sweating pitcher and 
drank. It was a strange, sweet draft, that left 
a pleasant tingle in his mouth. 

He showed no surprise when he cut a thick 
slice from the loaf, and found it generously 
spotted with raisins; he frowned, and with a 
studied silence tried to conceal his pleased con- 
tent. When the last slice was gone and the 
pitcher quite empty, the boy sighed inwardly. 

**Can’t I go now and finish—and finish that 
story ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,”’ replied the patriarch, with a smile 
that was very faint, ‘‘you will come into the 
shop with me. I am making a small house 
for the birds, and you may help me.’’ 

All through the afternoon they toiled together. 
Miniature shingles were sawed from the wood 
and carefully laid; door-frames were fitted; 
and once the wrinkled hands of the patriarch 
took those of the boy, clasped them about a 
plane-bit, and guided them back and forth over 
an oil-stone, while the old man explained the 
necessity of having sharp tools to do good work. 

The little house was almost finished, needing 
but a few completing touches and the paint, 
when the laughter and shouts of children came 
gaily from the road. 

‘‘School’s out,’’ said the boy, 
I’ll have to go.’’ 

‘*Very well,’* replied the patriarch, ‘‘you 
may go now. I do not think that you will 
make another attempt on the life of my cat. I 
think a great deal of Xerxes.’’ 

The scapegrace hung his head. ‘‘I’d—I’d 
like mighty well to know—to know about that 
story !’’ he stammered. ‘‘Hal and the old 
trapper, with all the women and children, were 
in the blockhouse, and Wolf-Foot, with his band 
of Indians, was shooting burning arrows at it.’’ 

‘*Why not come to-morrow and finish it?’’ 

A look of eager expectation leaped into the 
boy’s face, and then faded. ‘‘I guess I’ll have 
to go to school,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘Dad he’ll 
—dad’ll —’’ 

**T do not think your father will object; he 
will understand. You had better come.’’ 

The boy paused, undecided for a moment; 
then, with ‘‘All right! Good-by!’’ he had 
darted from the shop. He climbed the iron 
gate at the end of the driveway, dropped lightly 
to the ground, and was gone in a cloud of dust. 

His truancy had not been reported at home, 
and the scapegrace was very thankful. He 
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HAVE many times wished to write 

ie about General Lee. A 

Southerner working in history could 

hardly escape that impulse. But I am not 

sure it is an advantage, in writing about 
him, to be a Southerner. 

One of the best stories, true or false, that 
has ever been told about him, is this: 

As the Confederates, on the great advance 
into Pennsylvania which ended at Gettys- 
burg, were marching through a small town, 
a young girl seated on a door-step tossed 
indignant pebbles at the dusty, gray-clad 
ranks. 

But after a while there came along a 
stately figure on a gray war-horse, and 
a grave, bearded face, with beautiful, quiet 
eyes. 

She dropped her pebbles, and with clasped 
hands uplifted, cried out: 

‘Oh, if he were ours !’’ 

Now that the war is all an affair of long 
ago, we Southerners may wish that North- 
erners might indeed feel that General Lee 
is theirs, as well as ours. But Southerners 
cannot very well urge Northerners to accept 
him as a national hero, as most of us have 
accepted Lincoln and Grant. 

Moreover, many of us are in danger, I 
will not say of overpraising him, but of 
praising him unwisely. We are in danger 
of trying to make it seem that he was a 
Southerner in too narrow @ sense. 

General Lee did indeed stand for all that 
was finest and noblest in the life of the 
South in his day, very much as Washington 
did at an earlier period. But I think it is 
hardly correct to treat him as a representa- 
tive of the political opinions prevalent among 
his fellow Southerners fifty years ago. 

Here, for instance, is the way one South- 
ern biographer deals with him: 

General Lee fought, of course, for a 
Confederacy made up of states which had 
withdrawn, or attempted to withdraw, from 
the Union. Most Southerners believed that, 
under the Constitution, each state had a 


Union if it chose; that was the ground on 
which they justified the setting up of their 
separate government. 

But in January, 1861, after several of 
the cotton states had asserted that right, 
General Lee, then in command of a regiment 
in Texas, wrote to a correspondent : 

‘Secession is nothing but revolution. 
The framers of our Constitution never ex- 
hausted so much labor, wisdom and forbear- 
ance in its formation, and surrounded it 
with so many guards and securities, if it was 





‘amble, and for the 





right to withdraw or ‘‘secede’’ from the- 
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intended to be broken 
by every member of 
the confederacy at will. ab 4 
It was intended for & 
‘perpetual union,’ as i 
expressed in the pre- 





establishment of a gov- 
ernment, not a compact, 
which can only be dis- 
solved by revolution or 
the consent of all the 
people in convention 
assembled. It is idle 
to talk of secession. 

. Still, a union that 
can only be maintained 
by swords and bayo- 
nets, and in which 
strife and civil war are 
to take the place of 
brotherly love and kind- 
ness, has no charms for 
me.’’ 

Now it happens that 
the words ‘‘perpetual 
union’’ do not occur 
in the preamble of the 
Constitution. The 
phrase there is ‘a more 
perfect union.’? The 
words ‘‘perpetual 
union’’ are found in the 
statement made to the 
country by those mem- 
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of Confederation,’’ 
which were in force 
only from 1781 to 1789! 
I faney there is 
hardly a boy reader of 
The Companion, old 
enough to care at all 
about such a paper as 
this, who does not 
know the difference be- 
tween the Constitution 
and the ‘‘Articles.’’ 
Can one believe that 
General Lee did not? 
The truth seems to 
be that in this letter 
General Lee was sta- 
ting, as clearly as words 
could, a reason for the 
course he was about to 
take which was quite 
different from the rea- 
son most Southerners 
would have given. He 
was not justifying that 
course the way most 
Southerners have al- 
ways justified it. He 
was not putting it, as 
the phrase is, ‘‘on con- 
stitutional grounds.’’ 
He was not thinking 
primarily about words 
and phrases in the Con- 
stitution, as too many 






bers of the old Continental Congress who in| of his countrymen, on both sides, were think- 


1778 signed the ‘‘ Articles of Confederation.’’ 
So one of General Lee’s Southern biographers 
would have us believe that, in the remarkable 
letter I have just quoted, Lee had confounded 
the Constitution, under which Americans had 
been living ever since 1789, with the ‘‘ Articles 


ing. He was thinking about things: about the 
Union, the whole country, which he had served 


all his life, faithfully and well ; about the South, 


which he loved as all Southerners do, as West- 


erners love the West, as New Englanders love 


New England; and about Virginia, toward 
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which he felt as a Northerner can hardly 
feel toward his state. 

He felt that he must make choice, not so 
much between two views of the Constitution 
as between two ideals of duty—and between 
two things he loved. 

That was what every Southerner had to 
do, and a good many Northerners connected 
with the South as well. They did not all 
choose alike. Some chose to follow their 
states, regardless of the Union; some, to 
cleave to the Union, regardless of their 
states. Some chose to cleave to their wives, 
regardless of the Union or their states, as 
the case might be. 

The choice Lee made is what keeps many 
Northerners, who admire and honor him in 
all else, from thinking of him as most 
intelligent Southerners now think of Lincoln 
and Grant. I wonder if it will not make 
the matter simpler to ponder the letter I 
have quoted, and thus understand what it 
was Lee was debating while he walked 
the porch of Arlington, his beautiful home, 
just across the Potomac from Washington, 
making up his mind what he ought to 
do. 

It is hard to believe that he chose from 
selfishness ; for he chose to leave his home 
in the hands of enemies ; to refuse the offered 
command of the Union armies; to give up 
the chance to emulate Washington as the 
savior and chief man of the whole country. 
Year before last, speaking at Lexington, 
Virginia, where Lee lies buried, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, who fought against him on 
many fields, defended his choice of sides as 
few Southerners could. 

‘*He was,’’ said Mr. Adams, ‘‘a military 
traitor. I state the charge in the tersest 
language possible; and the facts are as 
stated. Having done so, and admitting the 
facts, I add, as the result of much patient 
study and most mature reflection, that under 
similar conditions I would myself have done 
exactly what Lee did.’’ 

Such a Northern man as Mr. Adams can, I 
say, speak to Northern people about Lee as 
hardly any Southerner can. If, however, 
there is any kind of Southerner who can 
with propriety maintain Lee’s claim to be 
considered a truly national hero, it is. the 
kind of Southerner who, after patient study 
and reflection, finds that he cannot say 
what Mr. Adams says; yet who reveres 
General Lee as one of the noblest spirits 
this continent has known. Such a South- 
erner may, perhaps, say to his fellow 
Americans everywhere, ‘‘Yes, he is ours.’’ 

That is why I have written this. 








lived his life in the present,—there was always 
a blessed uncertainty about the future,—and 
occasional misdemeanors were overlooked or 
forgotten. Not by a single act or word did he 
attract attention to himself. He was not com- 
pelled to answer incriminating questions, and 
bedtime came earlier than usual, and strangely 
welcome. 

With the morning, thoughts of the treachery 
of his friends came to him; and he lay, half- 
awake, planning the first steps of a subtle 
revenge. Then, with full consciousness, he 
remembered his wonderful day, and the prospect 
of another wonderful day to come. What on 
earth would ‘‘Skinny’’ and ‘‘Bud’’? and Tom 
Wilkins think if they knew that everything 
they did and said was written down in the 
patriarch’s mystery book? While he dressed 
he chuckled. Maybe the old patriarch would 
let him tell—in a year, perhaps—after they 
knew each other better. 

In the dining-room his father sat at the break- 
fast-table, reading a letter. A feeling of embar- 
rassed restraint while in the presence of his 
parent had grown to be a habit with the secape- 
grace. He took his place very quietly, and 
helped himself to the savory, steaming things 
his mother brought from the kitchen. His 
father read the letter several times; it seemed 
both interesting and amusing, for he smiled as 
he folded it and placed it in his pocket. 

‘Study hard to-day, my son,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
want you to do well at school.”” He put his 
hand on the boy’s head, and was still smiling 
when he passed out. 

Caresses were an infrequent novelty with the 
scapegrace, and he shuddered at the thought of 
the consequences if his father ever saw several 
pages in the patriarch’s mysterious volume. 
Vague speculations as to the book still filled his 
mind as he left the house and charged up the 
road. 

The rusty iron gate stood half-open, and the 
boy whistled a loud tune as he tramped through 
the garden. The front door opened when he 
approached the house, and the old man stood 
beaming in the hallway. 

‘‘Good morning, young man!’ he said. ‘‘I 
am very glad to see you.’’ 

Something filled the scapegrace’s throat, his 
eyes blinked, and he did not reply as he grasped 
the patriarch’s extended hand. Here at last 
was a place where he greatly desired to be— 
where he was welcome. 

‘Come into my study, Henry,’’ said the 
patriarch. ‘‘I think it always best to spend 





the early part of the day in improving the 
mind. Don’t you? And you have your story 
to finish.’’ 

An hour later the boy laid down the book. 
‘*Do you think it’s true?’’ he asked. ‘‘Haven’t 
you another one?’’ 

‘*There are many good books here,’’ replied 
the patriarch, ‘‘and I think you will enjoy 
some of them even more than that. If you 
care to come back to-morrow you may begin 
another.’’ 

The boy was wandering idly about the room. 
He paused before the little ship, wondering 
who made it, and if it would really sail; but 
the patriarch’s pen was scratching busily, and 
he did not ask. He rested his hand on the 
globe and turned it slightly. 

‘*Bring that over here,’’ said the old man, 
suddenly, ‘‘and I will show it to you.’’ 

For a few minutes the boy was deeply inter- 
ested. The patriarch held aloft his glasses and 
an ink-well, representing the sun and moon, 
while he explained the cause of night and day. 
China was located on the miniature earth. 
They found the very town where the ivory god 
was carved. 

‘*‘Where’s Sand River?’’ 
presently. 

A diligent search failed to find it, and the 
seapegrace lost interest. 

*‘Couldn’t I take down that sword?’’ he 
asked; and when the belt was buckled loosely 
about his waist, he proudly drew the blade 
from its scabbard, awed by a red blot of rust 
that looked like a blood-stain. 

‘*Who’s that a picture of??? The scapegrace 
stood before a small portrait of a boy about his 
own age. 

‘*That is a boy I used to know very well,’’ 
the patriarch said, ‘‘but his father took him 
away to live, and I have not seen him fora 
number of years. He used to call me_Uncle 
Ben.’’ 

“*T wish I could call you Uncle Ben.’’ 

‘‘He was a very good boy,’’ was the patri- 
arch’s reply. 

So the scapegrace passed the second morning 
as a guest of the patriarch. During the midday 
meal they talked of the dove-cot, and the colors 
that would best suit it. Green for the sides, 
with white trimmings, and red for the roof 
were suggested by the boy, and accepted as 
being most attractive to the birds. They fin- 
ished it early in the afternoon, and the boy 
proudly laid on the brilliant colors. 

‘I do not know what to make next,’’ the 


the boy asked, 





patriarch said, after the little house had received 
its coat of paint and was drying in the sun. 
‘‘For a long time I have wanted to make a 
boat,—a canoe for the river,—but I need some 
one to help me.’’ 

‘*Let me!’’ cried the scapegrace. ‘‘ Oh, 
please let me come every day and help you!’’ 

Early in the morning the brown head and 


the gray one were bowed over many diagrams” 


and sketches, while the scapegrace and the 
patriarch discussed the many types of small 
boats. 

A canoe of birch bark was impossible; there 
were no birches in the neighborhood. A flat, 


square-ended affair was discarded as being |’ 


clumsy and unworthy. But finally the old 
man completed the drawings of the boat they 
were to build. It was to be made of pine and 
covered with canvas. 

An hour later the patriarch was laying the 
keel under a large tree near the shop, where 
the boy was sawing out and smoothing long, 
thin oak strips, to be used later for ribs. 

During the busy days that followed, the 
scapegrace’s admiration for the old man’s skill 
grew almost to idolatry. The hours in the 
study were often long and irksome,.but the boy 
was growing used to them, and they pleased 
the patriarch. That was now a desire with 
the scapegrace. 

Three weeks went by, and the boy was not 
punished. That his absence from school had 
been reported he did not doubt; but he knew, 
by some boyish instinct, that the patriarch had 
been his deliverer. How, he did not know. 
A strange, new love had crept into the boy’s 
heart. The fact that he had a friend whom he 
could trust—a friend who understood—was very 
comforting. 

The day came at last for laying the canvas 
on the boat. It seemed as if it never would be 
finished ; it took so long for glue and paint and 
varnish to dry. But a sleepless night came to 
the boy, bringing a long, restless morning. 
Then the two tramped across the fields to the 
river with the treasure on their shoulders. The 
scapegrace shouted gleefully as the dainty craft 
slid into the water. 

The scapegrace sat in the stern, and urged 
the boat along with awkward strokes. He had 
grown tired when the current caught and swept 
the canoe gently down the stream; then he used 
the paddle only to keep them on a clear course. 
Under the sweeping branches of willows they 
glided very slowly; under the bridge they 
went; and farther down the river they heard 





shouts and splashing, and knew that the swim- 
ming-hole was just beyond the next bend. 

With long strokes the scapegrace shot the 
boat into the midst of the bathers. Instantly 
eleven sun-browned backs ceased to glimmer in 
the water; his old companions paused in envi- 
ous, dumb astonishment. 

‘*We made it,’’ the scapegrace vouchsafed ; 
“him and me. Ain’t she a dandy?’”’ He 
ignored a many-voiced invitation to take a 
swim; and with ‘‘I guess anybody can swim 
here that wants to,’’ he paddled farther down, 
pushed the boat against the sandy shore, and 
stepped out. 

**T’ll be back in just a few minutes,’’ he said 
to the patriarch, as he began to slip off his 
clothes; then, just as he dropped the last gar- 
ment, he made a graceful dive that took him 
half-across. * He paid but little attention to the 
others, as he practised his favorite strokes, and 
their advances were met with a cool, superior 
indifference. 

“‘T’ll bet they’re mighty sorry now,’’ he 
said, after he was dressed again, and was pad- 
dling the canoe up-stream. ‘‘They’d give a 
dollar for a ri 

The patriarch did not seem to hear. He had 
been deeply thinking and watching the boy’s 
strokes, that were constantly growing steadier. 

‘‘Henry,’’ he said, presently, ‘‘I am going 
away to-morrow, and I want you to stay to 
supper with me this evening. I have several 
things to talk over with you.’’ 

The scapegrace sat motionless. His eyes 
searched the old man’s face, but found nothing 
to quell a great sense of loss that was ending a 
very happy day. 

**You may use the boat; it is half yours,’’ 
the patriarch said. ‘‘Some friends in the city 
have been expecting me. I should have gone 
some days ago.’’ 

In silence the boat was pulled up on the sand 
and tied. Neither spoke until they had crossed 
the fields, the garden, and stood again in the 
study. Then the patriarch said: 

‘“‘I wonder if you would do me a great 
favor ?’? 

**You bet I will!’’ the boy replied, his voice 
tremulous. ‘‘I’m mighty sorry you’re going 


away. You promised that I could read ‘Tom 
Sawyer’ just as soon as I’d finished up Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and had 
gone through the Civil War.’’ 

**So you shall,’”’ replied the old man. ‘‘I 
will return in a few weeks, and I was going to 
ask you to come every day, just the same. I 
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am afraid that Dinah will forget to feed Xerxes 
and the chickens. I need some one to look 
after things, and see that nothing happens to 
my books.’’ 

The boy smiled; his light-heartedness was 
returning. 

**] will be back presently,’’ the patriarch 
added, and he left before the scapegrace could 
frame a reply. 

The dimness of twilight was settling in the 
room. ‘The scapegrace looked about him,—the 
fascination of the place had never palled,—and 
found the little door of the book-shelves open. 
Only for a moment did he withstand his temp- 
tation; then, climbing upon a chair, he took 
the mystery book from its place of safe-keeping. 
He placed it on the table near the window, 
and opened it with eager fingers. 

He turned the pages quickly, only to find 


down into the alley as fast as they could work. 
When satisfied that the brick floor down there | 
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. O understand how the 
{ Dixon girls captured the 
* burglars, one must know 


that their father’s house is partly 
behind and partly above his store. 
It is one of seven in an old-fash- 
ioned terrace, or row, on Artifex 
Street, one door from the corner of Harpoon 
Street. The building stands between two brick- 
paved blind alleys, each six feet wide, one of 
them leading from Artifex Street to the Dixon 
family entrance door. This door opens into a 
hallway, from which stairs ascend to the second 
and third stories. Into this hallway the back 
door of the store opens, and so does the front 
door of the dining-room. 

No windows open from the ground or store 
flat into the alley, on the left or north side of 
the store, which leads to the Dixon family 
entrance door. But windows of the second 
and third stories open into that dark, unroofed 


passage. 

Mr. Dixon deals in pretty much all sorts of 
household staples, except dry-goods. Much of 
his extra stock is kept in the storeroom directly 
above the store. There it is piled on shelving, 
or on long, narrow, trestle-supported sample 
boards. A standing grievance of the Dixon 
girls is that the boys throw paper and other 
refuse from the storeroom windows into the 
alley, which the girls have to keep swept clean 
for visitors. 

A large electric arc-lamp swings on the 
corner of Artifex and Harpoon streets, across 
the road from the store south of Mr. Dixon’s. 
This lamp sufficiently protects all the seven 
stores from burglaricus attempts in front. 

The Dixons always reckoned that burglars, 
if any should come, would try the family 
entrance door at the blind end of the alley. 
Once in the hallway, they would open the back 
door of the store, and try the safe, which 
stands behind the rear counter. 

Last Fourth of July, which is not a national 
holiday in Canada, Mr. Dixon and his two 
sons went to Grimsby, on Lake Ontario, for 
the Saturday half-holiday. Mrs. Dixon and 
her two younger daughters were rusticating in 
Muskoka. Ethel and Olive were keeping 
house. 

The evening was still and very hot. There 
was no other place so cool as the shaded, brick- 
paved, damp alley. There the girls sat, with 
some young neighbors, until eleven o’clock 
struck. Then they agreed that their father 
and the boys must have missed the train in 
from Grimsby, and would not be home before 
ten o’clock the next morning. The party dis- 
persed. The girls took in the chairs, double- 
locked the family door at the end of the alley, 
and went to bed before midnight. They occu- 
pied two adjacent bedrooms on the second, or 
storeroom, flat. 

Ethel was wakeful, partly because the night 
was so hot. Also, she had some notion that 
her father’s train might have been delayed. 
Perhaps he and the boys might come along the 
alley at any moment. The double-locked family 
door would prevent them getting in by latch- 
key. She must hurry down at sound of their 
feet in the alley. 

There had been reports of many burglaries 
during June. The recollection of this did not 
scare Ethel. She had long meditated a plan 
for capturing burglars in the alley. All she 
wanted was a chance to try it. 

The utter silence oppressed her. Not a 
breath of air came through the wire screen of 
her alley window. Perhaps the big storeroom 
would be cooler. At any rate, she could from 
its front windows watch the interesting pro- 
ceedings of neighborhood cats. 

Into the existence of many city cats electric- 
are street lamps must have brought a thrilling 
sense of new mysteries in life. The creatures, 
prowling the night streets in June and July, 
‘re excited by the incessantly moving and very 
(dark shadows cast on the pavements by insects 
big and small, which swarm about the great 
slobes of light. Once pussy’s attention has 
been thus caught, she seems unable to persuade 


herself that she is not witnessing a dance of | 


crazy mice. 
The black shadows are so erratic, so 

















most of them blank. Here and there were 
many names with long columns of figures under 
them. The names were unfamiliar, and the 
scapegrace turned every page without finding 
his own. 

When he raised his eyes, the patriarch stood 
smiling in the doorway. 

‘‘Oh, you fooled me, Uncle Ben!’’ the boy 
said, bitterly. The book slid from the table 


jeach sheet two feet long and one wide. The| Olive tipped up the inner end of the long 


| upper sides of the paper glistened faintly in the | board. Down slid its thirty sheets. 


They fell 

beams from the street. | correctly, right on the burglars. Down in the 
While they worked, the girls went frequently | alley the sounds of smacking and tearing and 

to observe the thieves, whose saw moved so/| swearing became shocking. 

silently that it seemed greased. Evidently Mr. | ‘*More yet!’’ and the girls tipped off the 

Hobbs and his friend were not quite novices in | other sample board. 

burglary. , The more the men struggled, the more they 
Presently the girls heard the alley door creak | | got stuck. Fly-paper compietely enveloped 














and fell to the floor. The boy stood looking | on its hinges. The men vanished. Ethel hur- | 
down at it. His eyes were filled with tears, | ried silently to listen at the top of the stairs. 
and his mouth trembled. He raised his head | She heard them open the back door of the store, 
slowly, and looked long through the open and lock it behind them. They desired not to 
window. Then he turned and sprang forward | be taken by surprise. 
with outstretched arms. Now the girls could easily have brought the 
‘‘Uncle Ben, I’m glad I tried to hit old | police by telephoning, but that would not have 
Xerxes!’ The scapegrace laughed, and his been amusing. With the burglars in the store, 
eyes were shining with the light of an awa-| Ethel and Olive hastened about their great 
kened understanding. scheme of bloodless capture. They bent the 
corners of their sheets of heavy paper together, 
placing them back to back, and threw them 


twenty feet, the girls desisted. 





mysteriously in motion! She be-| again with paper. One of these long boards | 
gins stalking them from twenty | they lifted till its end rested on a window-sill. 
yards away. She crouches, creeps, | They supported the inner end on a trestle. 
squirms along, gets near the outer | Close to this board they placed the other, 
circle of those wondrous images, | which they had likewise covered with the 
grabs at one, fails, is bewildered, | queer paper. 
slowly reaches out a doubtful paw, | and down into the alley if the inner ends of the 
suddenly advances it, fails again. The shad- | | sample boards were suddenly raised high. 

ows play from her back to just before her nose; Finally the girls fastened sheet after sheet of | 

she is baffled, she strikes rapidly at the shifting | the paper to two separate curtain rollers, until | 

near ones, seems scared, rises as if to run, | each carried a sort of curtain about six feet 
observes one shadow momentarily motionless, | long and three wide. These curtains they 
darts on it, finds but emptiness in her clutch, hung out of the window nearest above the door 
is now truly frightened, and scuds away. from which the burglars must hurry, if alarmed. 

Ethel, with her dark head on the window- | To hold the curtains in place, they put heavy 
sill, watched cat after cat, hopeful, amazed, | tobacco-boxes on the inner ends of the rollers, 
dumfounded, scared, scurrying off at last! | which rested on the window-sill. Now they 
After a little, some stole back, perhaps forget- | were ready for Mr. Hobbs and his mate. 
ful of the awfulness of the recent experience, | | Fully twenty minutes had passed since the 
perhaps unable to resist the new evidence that | men entered the store. What could they be 
yonder real mice were playing, and not mouse | doing? In fact, they calmly fed on crackers, 
ghosts. | butter, cheese, sardines and ginger ale, being 

Suddenly Ethel forgot the cats. Two men unable to find anything stronger. Then they 
came swiftly, stealthily, round the corner from | attacked the safe. It was a grievance to them 
Harpoon Street. She recog- 
nized one. He was ‘‘’ Arry 
’Obbs,’’ by his own naming, 
a cockney who had been 
employed about the store 
in May, while stock-taking 
was done. 

After three days Mr. 
Hobbs had reproved his 
employer. He declared that 
Mr. Dixon ‘‘wos a blymed 
colonial, wot didn’t know 
nothink about his tryde. 
Becos wy? Becos ’e didn’t 
do nothink like wot it wos 
did in Lunnon. Moreover, 
’e wos that hignorant that 
*Arry ’Obbs felt degryded 

be tykin’ horders from 
sich. No, ’Obbs ’ad not 
been drinkin’, ’adn’t ’ad 
more’n a tyste.’’ And so 
on. The next day ‘‘’ Arry’’ 
returned apologetic. Being 
then assured that he had 
lost his job, he expatiated 
at some length on the ‘‘hout- 
rageousness of Canyjens 
sackin’ Hinglishmen, and 
tykin’ on beastly Hameri- 
cans and furriners of other 
varieties.’’ Since then Ethel 
had not seen Mr. Hobbs. 

The slinking pair looked 
up and down Artifex Street. 
Then they dodged into the 
brick-paved alley. Ethel, 
crouching down by a store- 
room window, lest they 
might look up and see her against the light | that Mr. Dixon had left it locked. To blow it 
thrown into the big room by the arc-lamp, | up would be too risky. They tried their vari- 
heard them shuffle cautiously to the family | ous keys. Perhaps they might have found the 
entrance door. combination before morning. But the girls 

They flashed a dark lantern on the lock. | grew impatient. 

She saw the glint of an auger. Then came, Olive dropped a heavy box of tobacco on the 

a sound of boring. They meant to saw round | floor just above the safe. Then both girls 

the lock. That must take some time. stamped. They also hit ax-handles on the 

Ethel hurried to her bedroom, slipped on a/! floor. Three seconds later the rogues emerged 
dressing-gown, went to her sister’s open door. | into the dark alley. The girls were at the 

‘Olive !’? she whispered. ‘‘Olive! It’s Ethel. | window. 

Don’t speak a word. Get up! Hurry!’’ Scarcely had the burglars started before they 
‘*What’s the matter, Ethel?’’ were in trouble. With every step something 
‘Don’t be frightened. It’s burglars. ‘’ Arry | stuck to their feet. There were curious smack- 

’Obbs’ is one of them. I saw him clearly. | ing and tearing sounds. The first man stopped. 

They are at the alley door.’’ Dimly before him he saw a strange yellowish 
‘*Frightened !’’ said Olive, contemptuously. | something. At that moment the girls dropped 

“Of ’Arry ’Obbs! Why, I could spank him | their singular curtains. Both fell directly on 

alone !’? and about the amazed men. 

“Of course. But you don’t need to. Come| ‘‘Wot on earth is this ’ere, ’Awkins?’’ 
along. Put on your dressing-gown. Now is | cried Mr. Hobbs. 
the chance to try my scheme.’’ The other, trying to get loose, tripped and 

‘*Just exactly,’’ said Olive, with rejoicing. bumped into his comrade. Both fell. They 

They hurried stealthily into the storeroom. | vainly tried to rise. Pawing one another made 
Light from the street lamp enabled them to/| their situation worse. 
move about freely without bumping against| ‘‘Wot is it yourself?’’ asked another voice, 
the long, trestled sample tables. Two of these | fiercely. 
they cleared of goods, putting them quietly on| ‘Blymy, if it ain’t this ’ere dashed Canyjen 
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was pretty completely covered for a length of | 


Then they covered the two sample boards | 


All the sheets would slide off | 





them. ‘Trying to rise, they rolled. That com- 

| pleted their fixture by the appalling viscous 
material. And the girls kept showering down 
more as fast as they could pull the sheets apart. 
| It seemed that a sheet got plastered on Mr. 
Hawkins’s beard, and over his mouth. He 
could be heard rumbling and mumbling furi- 
| ously while trying to pull it away. But his 
| hands brought fresh viscosity about his head. 
He lay still. Plainly he began to cry. But 
Mr. Hobbs kept up a steady stream of language 
too awful to specify. The girls held their 
hands over their ears. 

Every moment they expected to hear windows 
opened on the other side of the alley, or wire 
| screens removed, or a policeman coming into 
the narrow passage. But no sound arrived 
save the slicking, smacking, tearing, the weep- 
jing of Mr. Hawkins and the tempestuous 
| observations of Mr. Hobbs. 
| At last he spoke in a tone of expostulation : 
‘‘Well, Miss Hethel, you got us tight, ain’t 
yer?”? 

‘*Tight as a fly,’’ admitted Ethel. 

‘‘Blymy if this ’ere hinvention ain’t great !’’ 
remarked Harry, in a propitiatory tone. ‘‘It 
| does yer proud, that it does!’’ 

**Yes, it is fine,’’? said Ethel. ‘*We had it 
all thought out, you see.’’ 

‘Aw, s’y now, Miss Hethel, ain’t yer goin’ 
to ’ave some kind of mercy on pore young 
Hinglishmen ?’’ 

‘*What kind do you prefer, Mr. ’Obbs?’’ 

**Let us orf—now do.’’ 

‘*Very well. Go ‘orf’ as fast as you can.’’ 

**But us carn’t. We're stuck ’ere!’’ 

‘Really ?”’ 

** Aw, now, Miss Olive,’’ begged the cockney. 
“Do ’ave mercy. If yer won’t, then ’ave as 
much mercy as yer can.’’ 
| ‘Certainly, Mr. ’Obbs.’’ Olive’s tone was 
courteous, but unencouraging. 
‘*That is what we intend.’’ 

*** Awkins is smotherin’. 
*Is blood be on yer ’e’ds!’’ 

‘*No, he’s only crying. Lie 
still, and you’ll both be more 
comfortable. ’’ 

**Please, please, do call the 
pleece !”” 

‘*No policeman would touch 
you.’’ 

**But think of wot larks! 
Them tykin’ ’old to arrest us! 
More fun for all concerned, 
as the s’yin’ is. That orter 
appeal to you, Miss Hethel.’’ 

The girls had to laugh at 
the rogue’s impudence. But 
Ethel answered, ‘‘Don’t you 
feel sufficiently arrested ?’’ 

*‘Harrested is no nyme for 
this ’ere, miss. Aw, ’ave some 
merey! Don’t let two true- 
born Hinglishmen die in this 
*orrid mess.’’ 

‘Keep your mouths free. 
Then you won’t die before 
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BUROLARS morning. 

STARTED “My ’eart’s broke wuss’n 

BEFORE *Awkins’,’’ protested Mr. 


THEY Hobbs, pretending to blubber. 

WERE IN Perhaps his humbug sof- 

TROUBLE. tened Ethel. At any rate, she 
was more merciful than her 
words. ‘‘Good night!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Don’t kick the covers 
off.’’ But she really went to 
the telephone. 

While she told the story to 
the police inspector, half a mile away, he 
laughed so that he could hardly listen. But 
he sent a constable to Artifex Street a few 
moments after her first words. The man entered 

| the alley just as Ethel finished explaining the 
situation to the inspector. 

Wank, Mr. Policeman!’’ called Olive. ‘Take 
j}care! Don’t run into the fly-paper !’’ 

| **Fily-paper!’’ He advanced cautiously. The 
first sheet on which he stepped stuck to his 
feet, and came up with the familiar smacking 
sound. He pushed it off with his baton. 

‘*Are those bundles in there all fly-paper?’’ 
he inquired. 

**Not quite all. There are two burglars in 
the bundles.’’ 

**Come on and harrest us, if you’re a man!’’ 
cried Mr. Hobbs, boldly. 

‘*‘Were they stealing fly-paper?’’ asked the 
mystified policeman. 

‘*No, it just formed an attachment to them. 
We laid it out there while they were burglari- 
zing in the store.’’ 

‘*We was honly a-torkin’ in the alley,’’ pro- 
tested Harry Hobbs. ‘‘ They throwed the 
blymed stuff all over us.’’ 

‘*Push the paper out of your way. Go and 
look at the lock they sawed off,’’ suggested Ethel. 





the floor. Then they covered the planed, | fly-pyper!’’ cried ’Arry. ‘‘I’m plastered all | 
smooth boards as quickly as possible, yet not | hover!’’ 
very speedily, with a peculiar heavy paper, | **Here’s some more!’’ cried Ethel. She and | 





Picking his steps carefully, the constable did 
80. 
**Clear case of burglarious entry,’’ he said. 





































































































‘*But how am I going to get them to the 
station? Beats me.’’ 

‘*The patrol-wagon is coming,’’ said Ethel. 
‘*The inspector will be with it.’’ 

“Oh, all right. He’ll know what to do.’’ 

It proved so. Four policemen brought a 
large tarpaulin. They swept this over the 
scattered paper and round the burglars. Then 
they rolled them up in it and carried them to 
the wagon. Soon the strange bundle was 
whirled away. 

How the police would get the pair out of the 
fiy-paper puzzled the girls till they fell asleep. 
But it was a simple problem to the inspector. 
Having freed them from the tarpaulin, with 
such difficulty that Mr. Hobbs denounced it as 
a ‘‘houtrage on Hinglishmen,’’ both were put 
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into a large bath, as hot as they could bear it. 
That soon melted the viscous stuff. After 
obeying orders to undress, they amiably washed 
one another—bodies, heads, beards. Then they 
were given clean garments and allowed to sleep 
on the floor of a cell. 

At the moment of this writing the cockneys 
are serving out their sentences of one year in 
jail, with hard labor, under a robust and 
kindly native Canadian warden. He says that 
neither of them could have known what hard 
labor meant until he took them in charge. Mr. 
Hobbs declares it to be good for their moral 
and spiritual ‘‘ ’ealth.’’ 

The warden believes that he will make a 
man of Harry, but he is not so sure of Haw- 
kins, the burglar who cried. 


THE SNOWSLIDE HOSPITAL 
By MABEL EARLE &—*S 


re YALL Sam Wah,’”’ Carteret said, as 
C Esther sprang forward. His voice 
was still quiet, and he was exerting 
all his strength to hold the boy in such a way 
as not to add to his injuries or loosen the dress- 
ings, but the veins stood out on his forehead 
with the effort, and it was evident that he could 
not hold his ground much longer. 

‘* Heim gehen !’’ the boy was muttering, as 
he struggled to get free. ‘‘ Will heim gehen!”’ 

Esther laid her hand upon hisarm. ‘‘Otto!’’ 
she said, quietly. He started at the sound of 
her voice, and turned his head. 

‘‘Otto!’’ Esther said again, in a tone of play- 
ful reproach. She patted his hand softly, and 
loosened the fierce clutch of his fingers on Car- 
teret’sarm. They closed upon her own instead, 
in a grasp painfully tight, but she did not 
wince. 

‘* Heim gehen!’’ he said again, less reso- 
lutely.. Words of forgotten German came to 
Esther’s lips. She laid her other hand upon 
his, and spoke soothingly in his mother tongue. 

‘‘By and by,’’ she said. ‘‘After you 
rest. Be a good boy now, Otto, and rest. 

Be a good boy.”’ 

The sudden energy which had given him 
strength for the effort was fast ebbing from 
him. He staggered as Esther led him across 
the room, and almost fell upon his pillow. 

**Be good. Be quiet,’’ she said again, 
drawing the covers over him. 

The mother-like touch, the sound of long- 
familiar words, waked some memory of the 
German boy’s childhood. He laid his hands 
together, the poor bandaged left against the 
uninjured right, and smiled up in her face 
wistfully. 

‘*Vater unser!’’ Esther said, sinking 
on her knees beside the bunk. 

He repeated the prayer with her, word 
for word, and reached for her hand again. 
Still clinging to it, he dropped away into 
unconsciousness, 

When Esther lifted her head, she saw 
that every man in the room had started to 
her aid at the moment of danger. Harry 
and his father had sprung half-way out 
of bed, and were still sitting on the edges of 
their bunks, watching in breathless silence. 
Hoffman had raised himself upon one elbow 
and dropped back, furious at his -helpless- 
ness. Carteret still stood by the door of the 
women’s ward. Sam Wah, just waked, 
had opened the kitchen door and thrust in 
his head. 

‘‘Hurrah for Miss Doane!’’ Hoffman 
said, under his breath. ‘‘Wouldn’t I cheer 
her, if it wasn’t for waking that chap!’’ 

‘*Me, too!’? whispered the echo next him. 
Harry waved an imaginary cap above his 
‘head. 

‘*There are some advantages in being a lin- 
guist,’’ the superintendent said, coming forward 
and helping Esther to her feet. She was trem- 
bling, but she laughed. 

**T’m no linguist. I couldn’t read a page of 
German. I used to visit a German family 
when I was a little girl, and bits of it come 
back to me sometimes. I couldn’t have thought 
of a word just now if I had stopped to think. 
But, Harry! The idea of this! What will 
Doctor Graham think if he comes back and 
finds that I have let you take cold?’’ 

‘*Will you go back and try to sleep again?’’ 
Carteret asked. ‘‘I suppose we shall have no 
more trouble from Otto for a while.’’ 

‘IT am afraid to leave him,’’ Esther said. 
‘I’m afraid of this exhaustion. He had no 
real strength—it was the fever.’’ 

“I should imagine that he had strength of 
some sort, from the way my arm feels,’’ Carteret 
said, grimly. 

‘*Your arm—the arm that was hurt!’’ ex- 
claimed Esther. ‘‘Let me look at it. I hope 
he hasn’t made it worse.’’ 

‘*No, indeed, I shall not let you trouble with 
it!’’ Carteret answered. ‘‘It is nothing at all. 
Can’t you tell me all that is to be done now? 
Won’t you try to rest ?’’ 

‘Tf only the doctor could be here!’’ Esther’s 
fingers were on Otto’s pulse again; her face 
looked very pale in the lamplight. ‘‘If he 
should die, after this —’’ 

There was a quiet knock at the front door. 











Carteret stepped across the room and unlocked 
it. ‘‘Graham! If ever a man was welcome!’’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘* Any trouble?’’ the doctor asked. 

Carteret told the circumstances very briefly, 
but the doctor was at Otto’s side, making a 
hasty examination before he had spoken three 
sentences. 

‘*But you’re the one that needs treatment 
now.’’ The doctor turned to Esther suddenly. 
‘*Here—swallow this!’’ 

He shook a powder into a glass of water and 
held it to her lips. 

“‘Off with you!’’ he commanded. ‘‘No, I 
won’t have you here. Carteret will help me 
to-night, and we’ll both sleep to-morrow.’’ 

‘*But, doctor,—your patient,—the woman at 
the ranch?’’ Esther asked, before she would 
leave the room. The doctor waved her away 
impatiently. 

‘*All safe for the present. But if you don’t 
sleep now I shall wire for another nurse. I 
won’t stand disobedience of orders. Now, 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


TWO MEN WERE HURRYING UP 
Carteret, we’ll look at your brother. Good 
idea to move him in here.’’ 

Mrs. Prescott had heard enough of the doctor’s 
orders to refrain from any comment as Esther 
came back into the women’s room. The girl 
had indeed reached the limit of her strength, 
at a point where further effort would have been 
well-nigh impossible. More than the physical 
exertion of the past week,—more than the loss 
of sleep for successive nights,—the unshared 
responsibilities and alarms of this one day had 
taxed her powers. 

‘I wonder if I am really equal to being a 
nurse, after all?’’ she asked herself, with a flash 
of the old unconquerable humor, just as her 
head touched the pillow. ‘I haven’t been 
doing anything as hard as the Red Cross nurses 
go through sometimes after big battles. I’m 
afraid Clara Barton and Florence Nightingale 
and the rest of the real ones wouldn’t give me 
a certificate.’’ 

The sun was shining in at the window when 
she woke. 

**T reckon we can talk now, can’t we?’’ Mrs. 
Brown chuckled, as Esther rose. ‘‘ Doctor 
scared us out last night. My land, wasn’t that 
a to-do? Where’d that boy think he had started 
for, any way ?’’ 

‘‘Home. I suppose he wanted his mother,’’ 
Esther answered. ‘‘He’s more of a child than 
Frank Carteret. Did they have any more 
trouble with him afterward? An earthquake 
wouldn’t have waked me.’’ 

‘*You’re all right now, ain’t you?’’ Mrs. 
Brown asked, anxiously, watching Esther as 
she coiled the long plait of her hair. ‘‘No, they 





didn’t wake us up again. I wasn’t half so 
much scared about him as I was about you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s nothing wrong with me now!’’ 
Esther laughed. ‘‘A good night’s rest is all 
the doctoring that I ever need. It was good of 
you to keep still and let me finish my sleep.’’ 

Mrs. Prescott turned upon her pillow and 
opened her lips in judgment. 

‘*Mountain-rats,’’ she said, ‘‘loose boards that 
maim you, anarchists firing under your win- 
dows, poison stuff in puddings —’’ 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t poison!” Esther protested. 

‘*Men that growl like bears,’? Mrs. Prescott 
went on, not heeding the interruption. ‘‘In- 
dians. Not one single bit of a convenience, 
from proper disinfectants and appliances down 
to operating-tables pieced out with packing- 
boxes. A doctor that goes off to the ends of 
creation when he takes a notion. Raving luna- 
tics loose in the wards. Esther Deane, do you 
call this place a hospital ?’’ 

‘*A snowslide hospital — yes!’’ Esther an- 
swered, serenely, tying on a white apron. 
“What did you expect in a new-old mining- 
camp? Five-story pressed brick and electric 
connections? I’m having a good time, and 
you’re having that vacation you’ve wanted for 
a year.’”’ 

She went into the other room, and encountered 
Carteret at the kitchen door. . He fairly started 
at sight of her face. 

‘*You’re as blooming as a rose!’’ he said, 
with a bluntness that took off the edge of the 
compliment. ‘‘I thought we had another 
patient on our hands, and I had a telegram 
written out for another nurse.’’ 

**She’ll have to dispute for her authority 
with me, if she comes,’’ Esther said. ‘‘I haven’t 
the least intention of giving up the reins. Where 
is Doctor Graham ?’’ 

‘*Here I am, Miss Doane,’’ the doctor an- 
swered from the kitchen, where he was drinking 
a cup of coffee. ‘‘Ready for duty again? Good! 
You must have a constitution like Otto in there.’’ 

‘*You think he’s doing well?’’ 

“T think we shall pull him through,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘lt might have been a different 





matter if he hadn’t had prompt treatment—wise 





THE STREET, WAVING A PAPER. 


treatment, too. There’s nothing wrong with 
your system of dressing burns.’’ 

‘“They’ve been a specialty of mine, even 
before I went to the hospital,’’ Esther said. 
‘Since I was twelve.’’ 

She pushed back her sleeve and showed a scar 
on her white wrist. 

“That was no joke,’’ the doctor observed, 
looking at the long red seam. 

‘*That’s why I am-a nurse, I suppose,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It was boiling lard that time. Mother 
was making doughnuts, and I lifted the kettle. 
I didn’t lift any more kettles for a while. But 
I began taking care of my wrist, and I found 
out what I was meant for. Mother scalded 
herself the next summer, and before that was 
over I knew how.’’ 

‘*You evidently do by this time,’’ the doctor 
answered. ‘‘Come and take your coffee before 
you do anything more. Carteret, won’t you 
breakfast with us? You’re an attaché now. 
I’ll be head surgeon, and you shall be intern.’’ 

‘*No, thank you!’’ the superintendent replied. 
“I’m off to get some sleep. If you need me 
again to-day, I’ll come—after dinner. Before 
dinner you’d better send for Jennings. That 
is, of course, unless it should be about Frank.’’ 

The doctor’s anxiety for Esther had been 
transient, and was entirely allayed by her 
appearance that morning; but the impression 
made upon Carteret’s mind was deeper. For 
the next few days, whenever they met, Esther 
noticed that he seemed to be watching her with 
some concern, as if looking for indications of a 
breakdown. She grew indignant over the idea. 





‘*At first he took me for a bit of frivolity, 











without brains enough to do my work,’’ she 
told herself. ‘‘Now he thinks I’m a helpless 
weakling. I wish I had been able to get through 
those scenes the other day without letting him 
see that they affected me at all. Why did I 
let him bring me that glass of water? I was 
perfectly able to get it myself. Now he’ll worry 
and fuss like the proverbial grandmother. He 
has some little excuse, since I’m taking care of 
his brother, but I wish he wouldn’t misjudge 
me,’’ 

‘‘T think you ought to have some little relax- 
ation, Miss Doane,’’ he ventured to say one 
day. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be possible for Mrs. Aller- 
dyce to take your place for a day, or part of a 
day, while we devised some sort of a vacation 
for you? You might visit Grandma Hooper.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no! I shouldn’t care for anything so 
elaborate,’’ Esther said, laughing. ‘‘I shall 
try to take a little walk every day after this, 
and the fresh air will be all that I need.’’ 

She was quite unprepared for the result of 
her words when Carteret appeared at the hos- 
pital door the next afternoon, driving a span 
of black horses. He had brought Mrs. Aller- 
dyce, but he would not allow Esther to prolong 
her welcome. 

‘*You’re coming with me, Miss Doane,’’ he 
said, decisively. ‘‘I have the doctor’s orders 
to give you a dose of fresh air.’’ 

‘Doctor Graham!’’ Esther cried, in appeal. 
‘“*1’d rather stay and talk to Mrs. Allerdyce!’’ 
The doctor laughed. 

“‘T want to talk to Mrs. Allerdyce myself,’’ 
he said. ‘‘This is a plot, you see, to get you 
out of our way. Put on your wraps and go 
with Carteret. Obey orders!’’ 

Esther was obliged to comply. Much as she 
objected to leaving her work, and much as 
she would have liked to visit with Mrs. Aller- 
dyce, she was forced to admit to herself that 
there was a tonic in the sweet mountain air 
and the delight of driving behind the splendid 
horses. She had always loved horses, and as 
she talked to Mr. Carteret about his, she found 
herself upon more congenial ground than she 
had ever known in speaking to him before. 

‘*Where are we going?’’ she asked, as they 

swung into a beautiful cafion road, where 
pines tufted with snow grew close on each 
hand, and the creek foamed among icy 
boulders twenty feet below. 

‘“‘Down to the railroad,’’ he answered. 
‘*You didn’t get a good view of our cafion, 
coming in after dusk the other evening on 
the stage. I have some parcels to take down 
—I find that I have to put business into 
every kind of pleasure now; but you can 
reform your impressions of the country.’’ 

‘*T like it very much,’’ she said. ‘‘ Alder 
isn’t the first of these little camps that I 
have seen. I should like to live out some- 
where in wilds like these, and be a real 
Westerner.’’ 

The horses gave a start just then, and 
Carteret was obliged to wrap the lines about 
his hands in controlling them. Esther won- 
dered if the sudden demand on his strength 
had flushed his cheek. 

‘‘There are great possibilities for Alder,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You know the place is bound to 
grow. I have any quantity of plans for it. 
The town ought to be built over, on the 
flat below the smelter, where it would be 
safe from snowslides, and where each family 
could have a bit of lawn and garden. We’ll 
have a school here for the children next 
year, and a church some day. There’s a 
great deal to do—not for these people,— 
that sounds like a patronizing charity,—but 
with them. A little library—gymnasium— 
something to take the place of the saloon 
and the big barn of a boarding-house—oh, 
there’s plenty to plan for!’’ 

They reached the station, seven miles from 
Alder, delivered the parcels, and turned hack, 
taking the homeward drive more leisurely. It 
was an exquisite evening, with the promise of 
spring in the air, and the willows and pines 
sending out their subtle fragrance. Esther was 
surprised that the ‘‘bear of a superintendent’’ 
could be so agreeable; and Julian Carteret, 
forgetting much that lay between the present 
and that far-off past, went back more nearly 
to the character of the boy who played Chopin 
than he had gone for years. 

He was laughing in genuine boyish glee over 
some sally of Esther’s as they drove up to the 
hospital. 

Doctor Graham came to assist her, as all of 
Carteret’s strength was needed in holding the 
horses. 

‘‘Such a beautiful drive!’’ she said to Mrs. 
Allerdyce, who stood in the door. ‘‘You don’t 
know how much I thank you for making it 
possible! It’s worth any quantity of tonics!’’ 

A man came up to take the horses. Carteret 
gave him the reins, and sprang down. 

‘*Hello!’’ he said, suddenly. ‘‘What’s this?’’ 

Two men were hurrying up the street, waving 
a paper in the air, as if to catch his attention. 

‘*That’s Hunter, our constable,’’ the doctor 
said to Esther. ‘‘Something’s wrong. He 
never bothers about hurrying under ordinary 
conditions. I hope no more of our friends among 
the miners have developed into anarchists.’’ 

Carteret went to meet the men. The con- 
stable, breathless and mopping his brow, handed 
him the yellow slip and envelope of a telegram. 

‘*‘Came—just as you drove in,’’ the constable 
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gasped. ‘‘Seems as if—they can’t keep hold 
of folks—any better than we can.’’ 
Carteret had already glanced at the paper. 
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THE: BROKEN: WIRE 


CBy Albert! 


| ROWSILY conning an elec- 

pec magazine in a bunk 

by the telephone-post, Jack 
Sanders overheard a far, small voice, 
dwarfed by cold and distance: 

‘‘Hello, Two! Is Conant there??? 

‘‘Speaking,’’ replied the camp ‘‘boss,’’ curtly. 
The buzz of talk stopped at once; everybody 
listened. 

‘‘1’m Cleary at One. Say, Lem, connect me 
with Bergen right away. I want to talk with 
Doe’ Soden. Tycho’s cut his leg bad. Lost 
lots of blood. We need that medicine-chest —’’ 

Tck! The message ran into a tantalizing 
drone. 

‘‘Hello!’? bellowed Conant. 
o-0!”? 

The drone continued. In disgust, the boss 
hung up the receiver. 

“Line broken,’’ said he. ‘“The Finn’s chopped 
himself, and they want the chest and a talk 
with the doctor. What’ll we do?’’ 

Sanders rolled out and began to pull on his 
boots. 

‘‘Guess that means me,’’ he remarked. He 
was a tall, thin young fellow who had learned 
enough of electricity from a correspondence 
course and personal experiment to take charge 
of the telephone system of the Cameron Lumber 
Company. This was his first trip along the 
Petecodiae string of camps. 

The interrupted message had come fifteen 
miles from Camp One under the North Peak. 
Bergen and Doctor Soden were thirty miles the 
other way. An ice-weighted branch had prob- 
ably snapped the wire. Jack must repair it. 
Tycho’s life might hang on the continuity of 
those leagues of slender copper. 

It was not to be any pleasure trip for the 
electrician, for in a winter of cold days, this 
was the coldest. Monday night, after an ice- 
storm, the thermometer had begun dropping. 
It had been cold Tuesday, and colder Wednes- 
day, and still colder Thursday, until Friday 
morning the mercury had almost crept into the 
bulb, only a little silver stub reaching barely 
thirty below. 

At daybreak they had melted water for the 
horses on the red-hot stove. The choppers, 
starting out early with good courage, had been 
driven back. And now at noon it was not any 
warmer. The men hugging the fire felt sorry 
for Sanders. 

“T’ll go with ye, Jock,’’ offered Macpherson. 
It meant real friendship in that weather. But 
why risk more than one case of frost-bite? 
Jack thanked him. 

‘Keep warm while you can, Angus,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You can’t help me any.”’ 

He dragged old Pete, biting and squealing, 
from the log stable, and harnessed him into his 
pung. Into the box he threw his ax, a coil of 
Number 10 wire, two dozen split porcelain 
insulators and his lineman’s kit. Under the 
seat he slipped the medicine-chest. The men 
above had accidentally dropped theirs into the 
Petecodiac that fall, so one had to supply both 
camps. 

“Y’ll telephone you from One!’’ he called 
back to Conant, as the pung jingled off. 

Pete was stone-deaf. He would shy at a 
scurrying rabbit ; but you could fire both barrels 
of a shotgun over his back, and he would never 
cock an ear. For about two miles he plunged 
stolidly through the crust. Then he stopped. 

Jack dropped his eyes from the glittering 
Wire, and saw that the road was barricaded by 
a fallen spruce. A hard quarter-hour got the 
pung through. But the sun was sinking lower 


‘*Hello, hello- 

















He turned and held it for the doctor to read. 
It was signed by the sheriff of the county. 

Italian Tony escaped. Coming with posse. minutes. It would have been better had he 
kept on walking. 

The bloody mist fell black ; the sun had sunk. 
A deeper chill struck to Jack’s heart. Actually, 
he could distinguish objects no worse by night 
than by day; but this utter gloom was terrible. 

Not a glimmer pierced his matted lashes. 
W: 7O /, TI7ZATW |eripped him. What if he should not know 

enough to follow the road? He shook off the 
every minute. Slow mile succeeded | | fear, and pushed stoutly on, hanging to the ned 
slow mile. Anxiety for Tycho made | like an Indian. 
the electrician use the whip freely ; | It was terrible, that blind stumbling through | 
but it was almost four o’clock when | the merciless cold, hoping, listening. How long 
he found the break, caused by a | could he keep it up? He thought of the warm, 
falling pine-branch. His eyes ached | light camps, of the medicine-chest going on 
from following the icy wire. By the time it| somewhere ahead, and of Tycho. Tycho’s 
was whole again the sun was almost on the | plight could not be much worse than his own. 
horizon. | If he had only been over the road before, he 





A few rods farther a boulder stuck through | might have recognized some landmark ; a sudden | hugging the box to his side. 





Panic | 
|out knee-deep in snow round the top of the 
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him, and very carefully he felt about until he| his team again, and found a tree across the 
found the track again. He had lost precious | road. 


It was a spruce, too large to drive over, 
and blind and numb, he dared not swing his ax. 
The pung must be abandoned. 

Cutting what he could not unbuckle, he got 
Pete clear. ‘The medicine-chest he tucked under 
his left arm. At any cost he must carry the 
thing on which Tycho’s life might depend. 
Then he took the horse by the bits and struggled 


fallen tree, until he regained the road. Grasp- 
ing the reins tightly in his right hand, on which 
was his only mitten, he started Pete. 
It was a hard tramp. The horse pulled him 
along faster than he could easily go, and the 


| medicine-chest, small though it was, hampered 


him terribly. Its bulk under his left arm was 
just enough to keep his bare hand out of his 
pocket. ‘Soon he could not have told by the 
feeling whether his arm or a piece of ice was 
Yet he never 


the crust. Just beyond it the trail was obstructed | turn, a hill, a gully or a bridge, detected by | thought of throwing it away. 


by a small, pliant yellow birch, its boughs | his feet, might have told him where he was. 
weighed down so far by snow and ice that it | 
seemed almost possible to drive over them. 
The old horse stopped. Jack sprang out to | 


life hanging on the instinct of a stone-deaf horse. 
tread them down, but as he set foot on the first | 


A keener air smote his face. He trod on ice. 


All at once he felt it slip. A quick pressure 


But now he could only plod on, dully and | of his elbow could not prevent it from dropping. 
painfully putting one foot before the other, his | 
| forward on his face and jerked away the reins. 


As he stooped to recover it, Pete twitched him 


Jack had to decide at once between the chest 


branch, Pete started. | He knew he had come to an opening blown , and the horse, and he chose the chest. He 


Up on the boulder rode the runner, threatening practically clean of snow. It was impossible 
to capsize the pung. Jack, half-turning, clutched | to follow the track with his feet any longer. 
its side to steady it. As the shoe slid off the| On hands and knees, mittens off, he searched 
rock, the birch, bent forward by Pete’s breast, with bare fingers for the little dints of Pete’s 
sprang suddenly back. |Sharp calks. Fortunately, before his hands 

Swish ! 
razor-keen, gashed the electrician’s forehead | deepening snow told that he was once more 
from temple to temple. Another dealt him a | safely in the woods. 
terrible blow across his eyes, cutting clean; Fumbling in his pockets, the electrician found | 
through both lids, which had closed involun-| but one mitten. 
tarily. Bewildered by the shock and 
blinded by the rushing blood, Jack 
staggered. The bitter cold gnawed 
the cuts like vitriol. At first he could 
neither see nor think. 

The blood froze fast, gumming 
brows and lashes together. With mit- 
tened hands he tried to rub his eyes 
clear, but in vain. His swollen, 
smarting lids refused to stay open, 
and the internal hemorrhage from 
them cast a red veil over his vision. 

He could not even see the trees that 
walled the road. The sun was only 
a bright blur behind a crimson cur- 
tain. How should he ever get to 
Camp One? It was fortunate old 
Pete knew the way. 

But where was the pung? He 
groped for it vainly. He listened, 
but heard only the creak of branches 
in the rising wind. Pete had gone 
on. It was no use to shout to his 
deafears. The electrician could soon 
have overtaken him by running ; but 
a blind man cannot run, at least, not 
on a wood-road in January. 

No man in the lumber belt that 
day had a harder fight to make than 
Jack Sanders. Within a twenty-mile 
radius lay just two spots where he 
could live through the coming night. 
Camp Two, nine miles behind, was 
out of the question. He must strike 
for Camp One, only two-thirds as 
far ahead. He wished now he had 
let Angus come with him. The next 
time—but there might never be a next 
time. Thrusting that dread from his 
mind, he stepped bravely forward, 
feeling his way by hoof-print and 
sled-track. 
crimson curtain; the sun was sinking fast. On | uncovered hand pushed inside his coat. 
he plodded, hungry for the bells. The sharp| Hope was almost gone when he heard a faint 
gnawing had died to a frozen ache, riveted | jingling. He plunged wildly toward it, bumped 
across his brow. His eyes still throbbed from | against the pung, and fell over the tail-board 
the fearful blow, and a constant oozing of blood | upon the wire coil. 
inside the cut lids filmed the pupils over and} For a while he lay there, weak with relief, 
rendered sight impossible. thankfully clinging to the sides. 

Where could that pung be? He must go/ was not moving. Why had Pete stopped? 
faster. He broke into a stumbling run. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


ANOTHER DEALT HIM 
A TERRIBLE BLOW ACROSS 
HIS EYES. 





The other he dared not go | faster than a stumbling walk. 





More and more somber grew the| back to search for, so he went on with] 


| 


;arm, he sprang up and listened ; 
An ice-edged branch, stunning, | were quite numbed, the wind fell, and the | 


| would find it in a minute and overtake Pete. 
But he had to fumble in the snow longer than 
he expected before his fingers clutched the 
precious box. Gathering it again under his 
but he could 
hear nothing. He tore the cap from his ears, 
and caught a faint rattling of the harness far 
ahead. 

He tried to run, but his legs refused anything 
He could not 
catch Pete. The only thing to do 
was to follow his track again. He 
reeled numbly on, barely able to keep 
from falling. Once down, he never 
could rise. 

Now he knew he was in the tall 
pines, for far overhead the wind made 
a deep, organ-like music. It was 
black and cold and lonesome, but 
still he staggered on. Anybody could 
lie down and freeze to death, but he 
would not do that while he had 
strength to put one foot before the 
other. Slower and slower he went. 
At last he found himself standing 
still. That would never do. He 
must keep moving. 

Suddenly his face struck a rough, 
cold trunk. He turned, and hit 
another ; again, and stillanother. He 
was off the road. He could never 
recover it. His fight was over. He 
was beaten, lost. He put an arm 
round a tree, and stood swaying, 
still hugging the chest. He felt sorry 
for Tycho. 

“Jack! O Jack!’’ 

Faintly the shout struck his ears. 
He croaked in reply. It was the 
best he could do, but it was enough. 
When he dropped, a man caught him. 

He woke in a bunk flooded with 
light and heat, his left arm elbow- 
deep in a tub of snow. Somebody 
was sopping out his eyes. Again 
the telephone was busy, only this 
time Cleary’s voice close by was talk- 
ing with Conant miles away. 

‘*Allright, Lem! He’ssafe! Old 
Pete came in alone half an hour ago, 
and we went back down the road till 
we found him. A little touched with frost, but 
we’re taking that out. The chest came just in 
time. Doc’ says the strychnia’ll pull Tycho 


through. ’’ 
Jack felt happy. It was worth winning— 
that fight. Not every day is one privileged to 


savea man’s life. The band across his forehead 


The pung | had grown red-hot, a million needles were prick- 


ing his arm; but what did he care? The 


Jack felt his way forward, holding tightly to | medicine-chest was at Camp One, the line was 


Suddenly he bumped a tree. This frightened | sled and harness, so fearful was he of losing | whole, and Tycho would live. 





Tr HE remarkable achievements of 
Luther Burbank in improving com- 

mon wild plants and changing the 
characteristics of those which have been 
cultivated for years have stimulated interest 
in one of the most fascinating features of 
country life. 

Mr. Burbank’s name is closely associ- 
ated to-day in the popular mind with ‘‘plant 
wizardry,’’ but the magic which he uses is 
within the reach of all. 

A young botanist had mounted and classi- 
fied nearly all the plants within her region. 
Unable to travel to distant parts to conquer 
other worlds, she was induced to make 
experiments in transplanting the wild 
; Srowths to her garden. 

At first she experimented in a limited way 
with wild daisies, violets, swamp-honey- 
Suckles, goldenrod, and similar common 
plants. 

Then she noticed in her tramps in the 
woods and fields that many plants showed a 
great variation in size, coloring and form. 
The difference between the poorest and the 











43 GARDENING FOR SPORTS? 


By George Ethelbert Walshr 


most perfect of these was so great that she|of sports, and the others are destroyed to 
was induced to inquire into the cause. This | make room for another crop of seeds. 
led her to experiment with soils, seeds, sun- | Intelligent selection of seeds and plants is 
shine and shade. The result of it was that she | carried on from year to year. Sometimes, after 
established a garden of sports. two or three seasons of work with a few plants, 
These sports are the result of many pleasant | they are all thrown away, for the expected 
tramps. They have been transplanted in pots | improvement does not appear. But the novelty 
from their native swamp or woods. The soil | of the work and the anticipation of discovering 
in which they were first reared was taken up/a new plant worthy of culture keep the in- 
with them. The pots in which they were | terest keen, even in the face of apparent dis- 
transplanted were plunged in the soil of the | couragement. 
garden, and as the plants became established| In the last two summers a new feature of 
in their new quarters, the earthen sides were | the work has been tried. It is difficult always 
broken and removed. to duplicate the conditions of soil and moisture 
There is a feeder to this garden of sports. | which swamp plants flourish in, and if not 
On an acre of rich soil seeds from choice wild | supplied with these, perfect growth and devel- 
plants are sown in great profusion. From | opment are checked. 
these seeds a few plants that show promise| The enterprising botanist has therefore estab- 
are developed each year. 
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lished ‘‘swamp and meadow gardens.’’ Where | type to unexpected glory and beauty for 
These are carefully teaneplanted to the garden | a promising plant has been discovered in some | garden and house culture. 


obscure corner, it is not disturbed in its 
growth, but encouraged to do its best. 
Weeds, plants and vines which threaten to 
encroach upon its field are cut down or: 
rooted up. Branches of trees and bushes 
which cast too much shadow over it are 
removed. <A space of a foot or two round 
the plant is cultivated and kept free from 
all enemies. Two or three times a week 
the gardener visits these swamp resorts to 
cultivate her favorites. 

She has obtained some of her best successes 
with plants in this way. In their natural 
home the flowers have reached a size and 
degree of perfection which make all others 
appear commonplace in comparison. From 
these swamp gardens the young experi- 
menter has shipped ferns which have taken 
several prizes at the autumn exhibitions. 

There is no garden or wild plant or flower 
too common or humble to be overlooked in 
such modern cultivation. Persistent culture 
and selection may develop the commonest 
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THE PRESIDENT'S SUMMER HOUSE AT BEVERLY. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Kou is telling again the familiar story of 
want and poverty—want of enough farm- 
hands to go round. And the average wage is 
thirty dollars a month and board. 

he new scout cruiser Chester steamed for 

twenty-four hours at an average of twenty- 
five and four-fifths knots an hour during its test 
last month. Such a speed is great enough to 
overtake any battle-ship afloat and escape again 
without being caught. That is what scout 
cruisers are for. 


FF the convenience of invalids, a series of 
seven gramaphone records has been prepared, 
giving the opening services of the Church of 
England as far as the sermon. The London 
religious paper which describes them says that 
they are so well done that the listener is not 
moved to irreverent thoughts. 


eneral Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army, was eighty years old last month, 
and his birthday was celebrated in all parts of 
the English-speaking world, His daughter, 
Miss Eva Booth, read before a large audience 
in New York General Booth’s stirring message 
to Americans, which began, ‘‘O America, how 
vast is your opportunity for making a lasting 
mark for good on the entire human race!’’ 


Ce reports published on April 7th indicated 
that the wheat-harvest this year would be 
smaller than the average for the past ten years. 
The price of wheat advanced at once. If the 
crop should later prove to be good,—and the 
country hopes it may,—the price will fall, and 
those speculators who have been buying and 
selling wheat that they did not possess will lose 
hundreds of thousands of dollars when they are 
called on later in the year to deliver or accept 
the goods ; and no one wiil be sorry. 
Visine is the first of the Confederate States 
to take definite steps toward erecting a 
memorial at Gettysburg. A state commission 
headed by the governor is in charge of the plan. 
Since Gettysburg is on Northern soil, the 
Southern States have regarded it as a local 
rather than a national possession, and they 
have quite properly devoted themselves to mark- 
ing Southern battle-fields and Southern scenes 
of historic interest. But all the states whose 
men gave their lives at the crucial contest of 
the war might well honor themselves by monu- 
ments at Gettysburg. 


ne of the party of Massachusetts high-school 

pupils who recently visited Washington 
was arrested for scratching his initials on 
Washington Monument. In court he testified 
that he had never been prevented from scratch- 
ing anything that offered a good surface, and 
he mentioned Bunker Hill Monument as one of 
the things he had marked with impunity. The 
young man committed no great sin, but he 
showed that he had been badly educated, and 
his offense is a reflection on the community that 
had allowed him to get into the habit of defacing 
property without a salutary rebuke. 
ap year was almost disastrous to one of the 

German transatlantic steamship companies, 
which, for the first time in fifteen years, failed 
to pay a dividend, and could not even have 
balanced its accounts had it not appropriated 
its renewal and reserve funds, amounting to 
nearly four and a half million dollars. The 
annual report explains that the freight market 
was depressed, rate-cutting prevailed, and above 
all, there was ‘‘an abnormally great and com- 
prehensive dropping off in emigration to Amer- 
ica.’’ This was unfortunate for the company, 
to be sure. As for America, we probably got 
as many immigrants as we really needed. 


yp one month of last year forty thousand 

candidates took the examinations for the 
United States civil service.. The government 
is a good employer, generous in the matter of 
hours and vacations, reasonable in its rates of 
payment, and fortunately, exacting in standards 
of efficiency. Private business in America has 
made such continuous and varied demands upon 
able young men that service under the govern- 
ment has not been so eagerly sought as in other 
countries. But the number of applicants is 
increasing, and the opportunities of small posts 
in the Federal service are becoming more widely 











known to ambitious young men and women. 


| Perhaps the young men are somewhat stimulated 
| by the sudden rise of several well-known men 


from the classified service to positions of impor- 


| tance in business and polities. 


eee who get off the street-car the wrong 
way run no great risk if the car is at full 
stop; but if it lurches ahead at the moment 
when the awkward passenger is alighting, the 
result may be serious. In Chicago the cars 
contain this warning sign: ‘‘Don’t get hurt 
when alighting; wait till the car stops; always 
get off facing forward.’’ To make the injunc- 
tion clear, there are pictures of the wrong way 
and the right way. In the high-school gym- 
nasiums the girls take lessons in dismounting 
from a platform made like that of a street-car. 
Anything in school or out that teaches good 
sense and graceful management of the body 
teaches how to get off a car the right way. 


¢ © 


INDIFFERENCE. 


A little fox is hidden there 
Among my vines, named—I don’t care. 
Sunshine and Shadow. 


* ¢ 


THE SUMMER CAPITAL. 


everal of the early Presidents did not leave 
Washington, except for short journeys, 
during the four years’ term. General 
Grant was the first President who absented 
himself from the White House during the 
summer months. He was severely criticized 
for making a summer home at Long Branch, 
on the New Jersey shore, but he was able to 
transact the public business there as well as in 
Washington. 

By the time Mr. Cleveland became President 
the objection to the practise begun by Grant 
had disappeared; and he was not criticized 
for spending his summers in a cottage on the 
shore of Buzzards Bay. President Roosevelt 
lived for two or three months every summer at 
his permanent home, which, fortunately for him, 
is at Oyster Bay, on the southern shore of Long 
Island Sound, a place admirably adapted to the 
needs of a man seeking relaxation. 

President Taft has followed the example of 
Cleveland, and selected a cottage on the Massa- 
chusetts coast at Beverly, not far from Beverly 
Farms and Manchester, where many members 
of the diplomatic corps go in hot weather. It 
is also near Hamilton, the residence of Mr. 
Meyer, the Secretary of the Navy, and not far 
from Haverhill, the home of Justice Moody 
of the Supreme Court. 

The government does not provide a summer 
residence for the President, and probably never 
will do so. Each President has his own views 
regarding the kind of place suited to him. And 
even if he is not particular, his family has ideas 
on the subject which must be considered. Mr. 
Taft and his family have selected a place where 
they will be in communication, if they desire, 
with persons whom they meet in the winter, 
for besides the diplomatic colony on what is 
known locally as the north shore of Massachu- 
setts Bay, many members of the summer colony 
have residences in Washington also, where they 
spend part of the year. 


OVERHEAD AND SUBMARINE LINES. 


little over half a century ago, the Macon 
A Republican declares, the steamboat fare 

from Glasgow, Missouri, to St. Louis 
was seven dollars, including stateroom and 
meals. If the boat happened to be held up 
upon a sand-bar for a week or two the accom- 
modations went on without extra charge, and 
the passengers amused themselves meanwhile 
with dances and various impromptu entertain- 
ments. 

The coming of railroads gave small concern to 
the steamboat-owners. Who would submit to 
be tied down to one seat in a close and stuffy 
car when he could be enjoying the pleasant 
social life of a handsomely furnished boat? 

‘*How will they find room for an orchestra 
and dance?’’ an old river captain asked, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘No place to eat or drink, no 
room to move about—just sit still all day long 
on a little wooden bench. It’s downright fool- 
ishness !’’ 

We smile at the argument to-day. Possibly 
we do not put it quite in the same category 
with that of the compassionate woman who, 
distressed by the growing use of gas, exclaimed, 
“Tf gas is to be used everywhere, whatever 
will become of the poor whales?’’ But we sit 
uncomplainingly not only a whole day, but 
several days in succession upon the plush-cov- 
ered substitute for ‘‘the little wooden bench,’’ 
with never a regret for the missing orchestra. 

Meanwhile we watch with interest or with 
skepticism, according to our temperaments, the 
experiments of certain amazing inventors who 
seem to think that some time we shall grow 
weary of forever keeping our feet upon the 
earth, and shall prefer the dustless highways 
of the air. All foolishness, of course. As if 
people were ever going to give up all the thou- 
sand comforts of modern travelling for the 
uncertainties and dangers of the overhead route! 

Yet—tempora mutantur. Who knows but 
that half a century from now our mail will all 





be flying through the air and our favorite 
pleasure trips be in the depths of the sea? But 
how very pleasant to be living now, while 
travelling is still safe and pleasant and rational, 
uncontaminated by wild and fantastic notions! 


* @ 


FOR VACATION. 


If new strength be not given nor old restored 
The blame is ours, not Nature’s. 
Wordsworth. 


* ¢ 


TWO KINDS OF COMPANIONSHIP. 
obinson Crusoe on his island was more 
delighted by the discovery of the man 
Friday than he would have been by find- 

ing untold treasure. Enforced solitude is one 
of the severest of human trials—painful for a 
man, unendurable for a woman. i 

Even under ordinary conditions we are con- 
stantly making more or less frantic efforts to 
escape out of our own prison-house of aloneness 
into the cell which our neighbor occupies. 
Unsuccessful as we generally are, we never 
lose hope that some time, somehow, we shall 
find a friend or a lover or a child who will 
understand the secret of our bonds and set us 
free in a joyous companionship. 

The household animals are dear to us chiefly 
because they impress us with their genius for 
friendship. The dog is more sympathetic than 
most human beings. He shares our griefs and 
joys with a certain abandon of feeling. The 
cat refuses to imitate our moods, but has a calm 
insistence that we shall accept hers. If she is 
dull, we must furnish a warm lap for her siesta. 
If she is gay, we must play with her. She is 
a companion as enlivening, if not as appre- 
ciative, as the dog. 

Our friends may be divided into the feline 
and the canine classes—those who beguile us 
by a graceful display of their own moods and 
joys, and those who catch their note from ours, 
and delight us with sympathetic silence or 
equally sympathetic counsel. 

We need both kinds—all kinds—for compan- 
ionship. Lowell and Emerson both ratified the 
word of Eastern wisdom when they tried their 
hands at translating Taleb’s proverb: 

He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to 
spare, 
And he who has one enemy will meet him every- 


where. 
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WORK FOR THE HANDICAPPED. 


Ithough im many states deaf-mutes and the 
A blind receive special training to enable 
them to earn a livelihood, others of the 
handicapped, such as cripples, are not so pro- 
vided for, and must frequently beg or go to the 
workhouse or starve. But a hundred cripples 
were cared for last year by the Employment 
Bureau for the Handicapped, a branch of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, which, 
although not organized until April, received 
about thirteen hundred applications for employ- 
ment, and found places for more than half the 
applicants. 

Some corporations and business houses refuse 
to employ the physically defective, on the 
ground that they are peculiarly liable to accident 
and injury ; and a careful canvass is necessary 
to find positions which they can fill. But there 
are such places. There is no reason why 
a one-armed man should not be a faithful 
watchman, or why a legless man should not be 
valuable at a factory bench, or why a lame 
woman should not earn her board and a little 
more by doing light housework. Although as 
a rule they receive small wages, it is surely 
better for them and for the community that 
they should be usefully employed and self-sup- 
porting. 

In Chicago, as well as in New York, and 
it may be in other cities, the special problem 
which these unfortunates present has been taken 
up for solution, and already with excellent 
results. But philanthropists now raise the 
point, and with good reason, that there is no 
community, large or small, in which a helpful 
mission to the handicapped cannot be carried 
forward. 

A church gild could undertake it; a chari- 
table association which is organized on reason- 
ably broad lines might branch in this direction ; 
even an individual could accomplish much. 
The need is so imperative that, once it is clearly 
stated, money and service will be forthcoming, 
and many an employer will be glad to find 
places for the handicapped men, who ask noth- 
ing but honest work. 


* © 


THE BEST POSSIBLE CITY. 


hat is already regarded as the most com- 

prehensive plan of city improvement 

ever undertaken by the people of any 
modern municipality has been organized in the 
capital of Massachusetts, with ‘‘Boston—1915’’ 
as its watchword. 

It is the outgrowth of a meeting called by 
six well-known and public-spirited men. A 
plan was presented which sprang into immediate 
favor, and has been growing in popularity ever 
since. The best men of all political parties and 
all sorts of commercial and social organizations 
have rallied to its support. 

Among the things which it is proposed to do 








by 1915 are these: The securing of a system 
of accounting which will show every citizen 
just what is the city’s financial condition at any 
time; the publication of all accounts, reports 
and findings; the best health department that 
can be planned; an accounting of the human 
resources of the city, in skilled workers; the 
best possible understanding between employers 
and employés; an organized movement for 
extending the city’s industries; the gathering 
of accurate information concerning character- 
istics of other New England cities and towns, 
with a view to their development; a more prac- 
tical system of education; a comprehensive 
plan of transportation; more general use of 
schoolhouses, art museum and public library. 

This is only a brief summary of what is 
planned and hoped for. The ideal is really the 
placing of the whole city upon a higher plane 
of comfort, prosperity and morals, and it is 
inspiring enough to fire the heart of any high- 
minded man or woman. ‘The success of it will 
depend upon the courage, intelligence, and, 
above all, the tenacity of those who take up 
the work. 

If Boston can do this, or any considerable 
part of it, any city or town in the United States 
can improve its industrial and its social condi- 
tion in the same way. There are signs that 
civic improvement is to be one of the most 
inspiring cries of the immediate future, and 
that the most ardent young man can find here 
a field worthy of his noblest efforts. The study 
of the local conditions and needs is the first 
thing. Organization and open-minded codpera- 
tion are the next. 





uddersfield, England, one of the great manu- 
facturing towns of Yorkshire, which has a 
population of about one hundred thousand, made 
a record during the week ending April 3d, when 
there was no death of an infant less than a 
year old, although, by the average infant mortal- 
ity throughout England, there should have been 
twelve deaths. It is explained that in 1904 the 
mayor took up the question of the needless loss 
of infant life, and, with the coéperation of his 
medical officer of health, made it his business to 
see that mothers were told how to care for their 
little ones. The mayor offered a prize of five 
dollars to every Huddersfield woman who could 
show him her baby, alive and well, at the end of 
its first year. He still offers the prize. A very 
low rate of infant mortality has ruled there ever 
since. Perhaps the prize did not materially assist to 
bring it about, but the hygienic teaching surely did. 
voyage of twenty-three hundred miles up the 
Amazon River, from Para, Brazil, at its mouth, 
to Iquitos, Peru, on one of its northern sources, 
has recently been made by the British war-ship 
Pelorus—a _ twin-serew, protected, third-class 
cruiser, a trifle larger than our protected cruisers 
Detroit, Marblehead and Montgomery, and draw- 
ing seventeen feet of water. In traversing the 
upper reaches, which are uncharted, it was 
thought best to anchor at night; but the ship met 
with no accident, got back to Para in good time, 
and literally astonished the natives all the way. 
It is said that an American and an Italian war- 
ship, small river boats, went up the Amazon years 
ago; but no vessel as large as the Pelorus ever 
before penetrated so far,—to within about five hun- 
dred miles of the Pacific coast,—and the achieve- 
ment makes it seem easier to open to commerce 
and civilization the rich but little known interior 
of a vast continent. 


mbassador Jusserand will present a gold medal 
to San Francisco in a few days in behalf of the 
French government. The medal shows on one 
side an allegorical figure of the city throwing aside 
its shroud, and rising from the ruins caused by the 
earthquake. On the other side is a representation 
of France presenting a laurel branch to America. 
The relations of the two nations have been friendly 
from the time when Franklin went to Paris to 
plead the cause of the colonies, and Lafayette 
came here to assist in the struggle for independ- 
ence. On the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Franklin a medal in commemoration of 
the event was presented to France by order of 
Congress. The San Francisco medal was made 
by the French to show they still prize the historic 
friendship. sie 
he United States Forest Service is engaged in 
fostering the cultivation of basket willow, and 
is about to distribute throughout the country one 
hundred thousand cuttings of the best willow rods 
which have resulted from exhaustive experiments. 
In the work of distribution particular attention 
will be given to the selection of strains best suited 
to the soil where the plantings will be made. 
Willowcraft is an industry of constantly growing 
importance in this country, yet the cultivation of 
basket willow has made but little progress till 
within the past few years. Even now, nearly all 
the best grades of willow are imported, although 
experiments have demonstrated that they can be 
grown here. ies 
ae in Italy is attended with excitements 
and possibilities unknown in America, as 
Signor Carmine, a Neapolitan, discovered a few 
months ago. For two thousand dollars he bought 
a tract of land a few miles from Rome, and used 
it for raising artichokes. One of his workmen, 
while digging in the ground, struck a large stone, 
and called for assistance in getting it out. Signor 
Carmine responded, but the stone was still too big 
to be moved. They scraped the soil away and 
discovered that it was marble, with the figure of a 
woman sculptured on one side of it. Two or three 
other men were called, and they got it out and put 
it in the barn. Six other similar marbles were 
found, which evidently formed the base of a statue 
or part of a fountain. Now the government in 
Italy has a claim to one-fourth of all such antiq- 
uities, and the official archeologists, when they 
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heard of his find, offered Signor Carmine sixty 
thousand dollars for his share in his marble crop. 
He refused the offer, and demanded seventy-five 
thousand dollars. The government has not yet 
agreed to pay so much, but the farmer has a good 
prospect of making a handsome profit from his 
investment in land in the Roman suburbs. No 
one knows how many other antiquities are still 
buried in the artichoke-field. 


* * 
THE FAILURE. 


“6 eth Haven going to stay with you over the 

tournament!” Eva Parry exclaimed. “I 
didn’t know that you and Beth Haven were such 
friends.” 

“Which merely goes to prove,” Annette retorted, 
gaily, “that you haven’t seen Beth Haven’s brother, 
who is coming also. Six feet one, my dear—and 
such eyes! I met him at the game last fall. They 
are to stay three days, and if I can’t accomplish 
something in three days —” 

There was no need of finishing the sentence. 
Anybody who knew Annette knew exactly how it 
would end. It was rarely indeed that Annette 
failed to “accomplish things’ where boys were 
concerned. 

Beth and her brother arrived that afternoon. 
Annette met them at the station, a very picture 
of a girl. Beth, the most generous little creature 
in the world, admitted it freely. She walked 
silently beside Annette and Tom, who were chat- 
ting gaily. When they had reached the house, 
however, and Annette was leading them to their 
rooms, Beth asked for Annette’s mother. 

“Oh, she’s busy somewhere around,” Annette 
answered, carelessly. Perhaps if Annette had 
seen the surprise in Tom Haven’s eyes it might— 
since she was quick—have told her something; 
but she did not. As soon as her guests came 
down, she took them out on the lake, and it was 
not until supper-time that they met Mrs. Keith. 
Annette performed the introduction carelessly. 

“Oh, here’s mother!” she said. ‘Here are Beth 
and Mr. Haven, mother’—and not another word 
did she address to her mother during the meal. 

After supper, when they were on the piazza, 
Mrs. Keith came to the door a moment. Tom 
sprang up to offer her a seat. She glanced wist- 
fully at Annette, who did not turn her head, and 
with hurried thanks the mother slipped away, and 
was seen no more that night. 

The two days following passed in the same way. 
Once Beth, finding that Mrs. Keith was in the 
kitchen most of the time, begged to help; but Mrs. 
Keith refused with such dismay that Beth retreated 
at once. It was terrible to the girl, whose own 
mother was her children’s closest comrade. Her 
only comfort in the situation was that Tom was 
evidently seeing things, too. 

When, the uncomfortable three days over, Beth 
and Tom left, Annette knew, notwithstanding the 
courteous thanks and farewells, that she had, for 
some unaccountable reason, failed to “‘accomplish 
something” with Tom Haven. 

“It must have been that prig of a Beth!” she 
said, angrily. -And the pity of it was that she 
really thought so. 
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SAVED IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


“rrhat reminds me —’ said Mrs. Baxter; but 
the sewing society was in full swing, and no 
one noticed. 

“Ahem!” she persevered. 
have been something like —”’ 
voice was submerged. 

“IT knew a girl —”’ she almost shouted, without 
causing so much as a ripple on the waves. 

It was annoying. She had been there an hour 
without uttering a complete remark. Not that 
her voice was needed; but in her former church 
home Mrs. Baxter had been a recognized factor, 
and she did not intend that these ladies should 
regard her, after this first meeting with them, as 
a person with nothing to say. 

Accordingly, when the shifting talk reminded 
her of an old family anecdote about a girl who 
had left her home town as Mary Ann Burney, and 
had been heard of in the city shortly after as 
Marie Annetta Bournée, she determined to be 
heard, 

“What you were saying a minute ago,” she tried 
for the fourth time, “makes me think of —’ But 
it was useless, and by this time the current had 
carried the chatter so far away from the subject 
that the story was stranded. 

With a warm face Mrs. Baxter gave it up and 
applied herself to her sewing, when, presto! back 
surged the conversation to the same point, and 
here was a better chance than ever to float her 
story. 

“TI shall have to tell you, ladies,” she spoke up, 
in tones calculated to still a multitude, “about a 
girl who was always a synonym for silly affectation 
in my old home. I don’t remember her myself,— 
she left Barraboo when I was quite small,—but —” 

“Barraboo! Are you from Barraboo?” a lady 
sitting next her broke in. ‘“That’s my old home, 
too. You may have heard of me by my maiden 
name—Marie Annetta Bournée.” 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Baxter. “Y-yes, I have.” 
And while the lady from Barraboo gave herself 
up to voluble reminiscence, Mrs. Baxter, chastened 
in spirit, thankfully allowed the billows of talk to 
roll on without her story. 


“That lady must 
Once more her 
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AN EARLY DOUBLE WEDDING. 


ye weddings are more common nowadays 
than they were in old times. Brothers and 
sisters find an added sentiment in sharing a wed- 
ding-day ; but in the days of our great-grandparents 
their nine, ten or a dozen children expected an 
undivided wedding apiece, with no other couple, 
no matter how fraternally related, to share the 
honors of the occasion. 

Century-old tradition, however, preserves the 
Story of the double wedding of the twin daughters 
of the Widow Lee of Old Norley—a sharp, bustling, 
calculating woman, with a decided “nigh streak.” 

She had consented readily to the betrothal of 
the elder twin, Patty, to a prosperous young 
farmer, but refused to allow the younger, Polly, 
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to accept the suit of the less fortunate youth of 
her choice, who was then only the mate of a little 
trading schooner. Polly submissively accepted 
her mother’s decision, and devoted herself to 
helping forward the preparations for her sister’s 
marriage. 

Patty could not endure the sight of her sister’s 
unhappiness, and devised an ingenious plot, taking 
the two lovers into her confidence, but not her 
sister. She became discontented and exacting ; she 
must have yet more fine linen, yet another gown 
of this or that new stuff. When her mother de- 
murred, she urged the expectations of her lover’s 
relatives. The widow groaned and grumbled, but 
complied with the increased demands. 

Then, on the very eve of the wedding, Patty 
divulged her scheme, pressed Polly to join her 
appeal, and urged upon the astonished mother to | 
allow them both to be married upon the morrow. 
Both lovers, she represented, were eager to have 
it so; the trousseau should be divided—and there 
would be Polly married with due ceremony and 
provision, and not an extra cent of expense. It 
would be positively the last wedding in the family. 

The combination of sentiment and economy 
carried the day; and the double wedding, the first 
in the history of the town, triumphantly took 
place. 

* 


CONFIDENCE JUSTIFIED. 


any stories of the late Victorien Sardou have 
been told in the newspapers of Paris—stories 
of his poverty in his youth, his struggle for recog- 
nition as a dramatist, his repeated failures, his 
ultimate success, and above all, his enormous 
capacity for work. One such anecdote, printed 
by Le Figaro, testifies indirectly to the power of 
industry to inspire respect and confidence in the 
character of the man who practises it. 
When Sardou was young he lived and worked 
in an attic in the Latin Quarter of Paris. It was 
in the days before water-carriers were a thing of 





the past, and it came about that the poor young 
man owed sixty franes to the peasant from | 
Auvergne who used to carry up his daily supply | 
of water. } 

“My good fellow,” Sardou said to him one day, | 
“T cannot pay you, and I don’t know when I shail | 
be able to. on’t want to abuse your goodness 
any longer, so I must ask you, until I am in a 
position to settle with you, not to bring any more 
water. I will fetch it myself.” 

a But the Auvergnot would not hear of such a 
ning. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I have been watching 
you for a long time. hen I bring up your water 
you are always writing. When a young man of 
your education works as you do, one may have 
entire confidence in him. e is bound to arrive. 
I shall go on oy up your water as before. 
You will pay me when you succeed.” 

It was not long before the shrewd Auvergnot’s 
reading of Sardou’s character and abilities was 
justified. 
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THE DOMINANT IDEA. 


here are times when a man’s purpose over- 

masters everything else, following him even 
to the gates of death, rendering him unconscious 
of the facts about him in the one great thought of 
accomplishment. The recent burning of the well- 
known inn on Lookout Mountain draws the public 
attention to that great battle-ground. : 


The site of the inn, which commands a widely 
extended view, looks directly upon the scene of a 
famous charge of the Civil War. Maj.-Gen. 0. O. 
Howard relates a pathetic little incident which 
happened on this very spot, in his article entitled, 
“Grant at Chattanooga.” 

Four men were carrying a wounded soldier to 
the rear on a stretcher. 

“Where were you hurt, sergeant?” asked our 
officer. 

“Almost up, sir,”’ was the faint re ly. 

“T mean in what part are you hurt?” 

The wounded man fixed his eyes on the speaker. 

“Almost to the top,”’ he whispered. 

The officer lifted the covering and saw the fright- 
full y shattered arm. 

“Yes, Iwas almost up,” murmured the sergeant. 
“But for that I should have reached the top.” 

He had been bearing the flag when he was shot. 
He died, with the utterance growing fainter and 
fainter on his lips: 

“Almost up.” 


*¢ 


DICTIONARY - READERS. 


hat the natives of Nigeria are capable of ad- 

vanced forms of education is apparently proved 

by this little incident, told by Constance Larymore 
in “A Resident’s Wife in Nigeria.” 


My husband told me that in the course of the 
peas they passed through a valley where the 
nhabitants of the rocks and hills above apparently 
made their homes in holes and caves; one member 
of the party idly asked what was the scientific 
name for cave-dwellers, the word having slipped 
his memory for the moment. 

No one , to be able to supply the word. | 
But then the native interpreter, plodding along | 
behind, came up, saying, ““Pardon me, sir, don’t | 
you mean ———. | 

The Englishman, amazed, asked where he had | 
ever heard such a word, and “George” replied, 
placidly: 

I was reading a dictionary one day, and saw 





it.” 

I cannot imagine myself | a German or 
Italian dictionary for pleasure, and storing in my 
mind for future use, conversationally, a specially 
unusual scientific term. I only wish I could! 


- 
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NO CHANGE OF FAITH. 


M: Kirke had been setting forth some of his 
cheerful views of life, and the summer boarder 
was much pleased. “You are a real optimist!” | 
she said, joyfully. | 

“No, ma’am,” said Mr. Kirke, with reproachful 
decision. ‘If I’ve give you any reason to think I’m 
going back on the Methodist church that I was 
raised and brought up in, I’m sorry; you’ve mis- 
took my talk. I haven’t any quarrel with folks 
that find these new sects helpful, but the old ones 
are good enough for me.” 
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ALWAYS TROUBLE. 


$6 hat’s the trouble now?” demanded the 
weary janitor, according to the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. ‘More heat?” 
“No,” said the tenant of the latest “sky- 
scraper,” “but I want these clouds pushed away 
from my windows.” 











“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Ade. 
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The usefulness of an elastic 
stocking depends upon thé life 
of the rubber. o insure the 
best we weave the elastic our- 
selves from new rubber. 


STOCKINGS 


made to measure in this way 
are bound to give satisfaction. 
20 years’ experience. Try us. 
Book on Varicose Veins, 
etc., with prices and_self- 
measuring directions free. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


] Varicose 
Veins. 


















NOT DRUGS 
FOOD DID IT. 

After using laxative and cathartic medicines 
from childhood a case of chronic and apparently 
incurable constipation yielded to the scientific 
food, Grape-Nuts, in a few days. 

“From early childhood I suffered with such 
terrible constipation that I had to use laxatives 
and continuously going from one drug to another 
suffering more or less all the time. 

“A prominent physician whom I consulted told 
me the muscles of the digestive organs were par- 
tially paralyzed and could not perform their work 
without help of some kind, so I have tried at 
different times about every laxative and cathartic 
known, but found no help that was at all perma- 
nent. I had finally become discouraged and had 
given my case up as hopeless when I began to use | 
the pre-digested food, Grape-Nuts. 

“Although I had not expected this food to help } 
my trouble, to my great surprise Grape -Nuts 
digested immediately from the first and in a few | 
days I was convinced that this was just what my 
system needed. 

“The bowels performed their functions regularly | 
and Iam now completely and permanently cured 
of this awful trouble. | 

“Truly the power of scientific food must be 
unlimited.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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BAKER'S COCOA 
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A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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CASE SCHOOL of APPLIED SCIENCE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Affords complete course of instruction in the 
following branches: Civil, Mechanical, Elec 
trical, Mining and Chemical Engineering 
Fully equipped laboratories. Six large build 
ings devoted exclusively to class rooms and 
laboratories. Half of each scholastic day devoted 
to class room work, half to practical work 
For catalogue and full information address the President. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 

















Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, 81.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Ripgs, Fobs, etc., at moder 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 


‘ree, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 











SIFTER 


Another 
.Improvemen y 
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1909 Model 


ONCENTRATES 
and REGULATES 


Double Economy 
The position of the six 
holes puts the distribution 
of the powder entirely 
under your control. 


No Scattering, No Waste 
Our non-leaking screw top 
allows you to regulate the 
flow of powder by making 
the holes smaller or larger. 


The Safety Powder inthe Saving Box 


The antiseptic and soothing ingredients of our 
Talc Powder are prepared from formula of an 
eminent physician, Not only the powder, but 
also its exquisite perfumes are antiseptic. 
Trial size sent for 4c. in stamps. 
COLGATE &CO., Dept. 25, 55 John St., New York. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 
We couldn’t Improve the Powder, so 
We have AGAIN Improved the Box. 
































“HOLEPROOF” HOSE 















stamped “ Holeproof ”’ on the toe. 


“ Holeproof.” 
on the market. 


If you want soft, light and attractive 
guaranteed hosiery—made in all the latest 
summer colors—you must get the hosiery 


31 years have been spent in perfecting 
They are the finest hose 


We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 
at an average cost of 63c. per pound. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED 


For Men, Women and Children 





Are Soft, Light and Guaranteed. 





Our yarn is 3-ply in the body and doubled 
to 6ply in heel and toe. Yet you pay no 
more for these hose than for common hose 

6 pairs — guaranteed 6 months — $1.50 
up to $3.00. This guarantee comes in 
each box of 6 pairs: 

“If any or all of these hose come to 
holes, rip or tear—or need darning within 
six months from the day you buy them— 
we will replace them free.” 
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Try “ Holeproof.”’ 


See 
that 






The genuine “‘ Holeproof” is sold in your town 
dealers’ names on request, or we will ship direct where we have no 
dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 


We'll tell you the 


Get the very best hose ever made. 









the next 
hosiery you 
buy has this 
mark on the 
toe. 






Sizes, 9}¢ to 12. 






oleproof 


color and mode. 
Holeproof Full 


Lustre-Sox, 


weight. Tan, blac 





Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906. 


Misses’ Hole 


forced knee, heel and toe 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 327 


Holeproof Sox — 6 pairs, $1.50. 
feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal and mode 
Six pairs of a size and weight in a box 
Holeproof Sox (extra light weight )—6 pairs, $2.00 
Lustre-Sox— pairs, ; 
Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh 
Sizes, 9 


Holeproof Stockings—é pairs, $2.00. 
white feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue 
Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—é pairs, $3.00 
k, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, navy blue 
Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—é pairs, $5.« 
forced knee, heel and toe. » a1. 
roof Stockings—é pairs, §.« 
Sizes 


Dre Your Hote bnsured ? 


Medium and light weight. Black, black with white 
All one color or assorted, as desired 
Madeentirely of Sea Island cotton 


3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light weight 


to 12 
A ahioned Sox—é pairs, $3.00. Same colors and sizes as 


Medium weight, Black, tan, black with 
Sizes, 8 to rz 
Finished like silk. Extra light 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Black and tan. Specially rein- 
Sizes, 5 te 
_ Black and tan. Specially rein- 
+5 togokg. The best children’s hose made to-day 


Fourth Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























* 
+ By 4% MW Foley * 
H™ What is that clatter and patter of 
feet? 
The Boyville Cadets are half-way up the street! 
They march two by two, a most bloodthirsty horde, 
Led by Captain Tom Jones, with a big wooden 
sword. 
They’re mostly barelegged and coatless and 
brown, 
A make-believe army from all parts of town, 
With guns on their shoulders all whittled from 
lath, 
And woe to the foeman who crosses their path. 


Bob Brown has a fife and Bill Blake has a drum. 

See now in what martial procession they come ; 

Jim Dobbs waves the flag with victorious flirt, 

A long willow pole with a red woolen shirt. 

And Corporal Brownlegs, he squints down the line : 

“Attention! Right shoulder! Guide right!” Oh, 
it’s fine 

To know you've no troubles, no worries, no debts, 

And marth down the street with the Boyville 
Cadets! 


Now Sergeant Big Freckles cries, “Hep! Hep!” 
and “Hep!” 

To see that the army keeps right perfect step. 

And General Red Hair reins up with great force, 

To shout some command from his make-believe 
horse. 

Then Captain Tom Jones gives a formal salute, 

And rests his big sword on the toe of his boot, 

For woe to the foe that harasses or frets 

The solid platoon of the Boyville Cadets! 


Then Corporal Barefoot is ordered to scout 

For bloodthirsty redskins, and look all about. 

They march, single file, through the thick-growing 
trees, 

For favorite haunts of the red men are these. 

Far off, in the woods, is an ear-splitting shout. 

Alas! ’Tis the death-cry of Barefoot, the scout! 

And now all the air rings with war-whoops and 
cries ; 

Bang! bang! go the laths, and the’red savage 
dies! 

A hand-to-hand fight, and the battle is done ; 

In the orchard the redskins lie dead, every one. 

But, oh, woe is me! For all gory and red, 

Lies Barefoot, the scout, by the red men struck 
dead! * 

The Boyville Cadets lift him out of the dirt; 

They wrap him about with the old woolen shirt; 

And then, with drums muffied and heads sadly 
bowed, 

They bear him back home, with the flag for a 
shroud. 


Then General Red Hair, in orders, gives thanks 

To all of his soldiers, and bids them break ranks. 

For out of the distance he hears a shrill call: 

“Tom! Joe! Bill! Jim! Children! Why, where 
are you all?” 

Then Barefoot, the scout, to his life is restored, 

And Captain Tom Jones hides his big wooden 
sword ; 

For there’s wood to be split and there’s water to 
get 

In the dull private life of the Boyville Cadet! 
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APPLIED RELIGION. 


er een ‘near to na- 


ey ture’s heart’ ?”” 

asked one man of 
another, who had re- 
turned from a month’s 
outing in the hills of 
New England. 

‘Yes, and near to 
the hearts of some good 
people, too,’’? was the 
reply. 

**People don’t count 
so much as some other 
things when you’re out for ozone and exercise,’’ 
said the man who had not been away. 

**T don’t agree with you,’’ said the other. 
“T’ve got more good out of people this last 
month than I did out of the ozone and the hill- 
climbing, good as they were. I’ve seen more 
practical religion this summer than I supposed 
existed.’’ 

‘Who had it—the boarders? I thought they 
left that in cold storage during the summer.’’ 

‘‘Some of them had it, but I refer particu- 
larly to the keepers of the boarding-house.’’ 

‘*That’s a good place for it; may their tribe 
increase !’’ 

**Yes, they had the real thing. At first I 
stood a little in dread of it. We were in the 
woods, three miles from the village, and when 
on Sunday morning they brought out the wagon 
with seats for every one who wanted to go to 
church, I was not much disposed to go, and 
thought it rather a presumptuous suggestion on 
their part. But although there was no urging, 
there was pleasant opportunity. Most of us 
went, and it paid us. I saw that it was no 
gain to the keepers of the boarding-house, but 
only the desire to give other people the good they 
coveted and could not get, that led them to do 
it. 





‘*That wasn’t all. A convalescent came there 
who had been refused admittance to another 
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place, and they took her in, although six 
boarders left immediately, and they could ill 
afford to lose one of them. They had a hired 
girl, too, whom they had rescued from some 
sad condition, I don’t know just what, for 
they never told tales. But they did not save her 
to any very high sense of gratitude, for she 
left them in midsummer, when the work was 
hardest and help impossible to obtain. And 
they did not scold or indulge in any harsh talk, 
but took up her work, and did it themselves in 
an uncomplaining spirit. 

‘**T did not know at first what made them the 
kind of people they were. I looked to find 
something that would show a selfish motive, 
but I did not discover it. In time I found it 
was their religion that made them the sort of 
folks they are. 

“I thought a lot about it up there in the 
woods. I have been ‘near to nature’s heart,’ 
but I have also found the heart of some good 
people, and I have learned what it is that keeps 
men’s hearts right.’’ 


SAM CAME BACK. 


rosby frowned when he read the card that 
( the office boy brought in to him. He felt 

decidedly annoyed at seeing that name 
again, and although he was not particularly busy, 
his impulse was to deny himself to his caller. 
“Shall I tell him to come again, sir?” said the boy, 
seeing the doubt on his employer’s face. Crosby 
hesitated. “Oh, I suppose I might as well have it 
over with,” he said. “Bring him in.” A writer in 
the Chicago News tells the story of the interview. 


‘Hello, Sam!” said Crosby. ‘So you’re back, 
are you?” 

“Yes, I’m back, Mr. Crosby,” said the young 
man. “I hope you are quite well?” 

“Just a minute till I finish looking through this,” 
said Crosby. He laid the letter down on his desk, 
be 5. a moment wheeled his chair to face his 
visitor. 

“You’ve got your hat off, Sam,” he said. “Aren’t 
you, afraid you'll catch cold? Sit down—in a 
chair.” 

The young man colored a little, smiled, and took 
a seat as indicated. 

“Tll have to apologize for ae you without 
oO 5 eee said Sam. “I know you must 
be busy.” 


“You don’t mean apologize, Sam?” asked the 
other, incredulously. 

“Certainly, Mr. Crosby.” 

“Oh, well, go right ahead, then. Perhaps I’m 
not quite so busy as I look. What brought you 
back here, anyway? Didn’t the West appreciate 
your merits?” 

“T’ve been getting along pretty well,” said Sam. 
“Tt came pretty hard at first, naturally, but I shook 
down in the course of time. I was working in a 
livery-stable when I left, and studying stenography 
evenings.” 

“Decent occupations, both,’ commented the 


other. 
Crosby looked at him pretty closely for a few 


moments. 


‘What did you come to me for?’’- 

“TI thought you might be able to give me a little 
advice, if you would,” said Sam. 

“You’re joking,” said Crosby. “I give you 
advice! I had an idea that you were perfectly 
competent to give pointers to anybody and every- 
body regarding anything.” 

“It’s a mistaken impression, Mr. Crosby. I 
know mighty little, I’ve found. I know somethin 
about horses, but not all there is to know abou 
them. I want to be a business man, and I thought 
perhaps you could tell me how to start—wha 
would have to do to -~ into a house like this, for 
instance. I’ve tried advertising and I’ve tried 
applyin in person. It hasn’t done any good.” 

“We haven’t altogether recovered from the late 
financial depression as yet,” said Crosby. “I don’t 
know any house in our line that would feel justi- 
ine in incurring the expense of a valuable man 
ike you. 

“It wouldn’t be a great expense,” said Sam. 
“All I want is a chance—and enough money so I 
won’t have to sponge on my family. 

“Sam,” said Crosby, polishing his eye-glasses 
and readjusting them to his nose, ‘I don’t know 
what to make of you. The last time you were 
here you wore your hat on one ear, and sat on my 
desk and swung your heels while you smoked a 
cigarette and advised me to smoke up and get out 
of the rut. You discoursed ne and loudly; 
= sneered at my limited views. You offered 
yuy if ’'d shut PY desk and go down with you. 
Your father and I are old friends, and I didn’t 
kick you out, much as I was tempted to. Now 
you come here and—who are you, anyway?” 

“I’m Sam Jessup still, Mr. Crosby,” replied the 
young man. “The difference is that I’ve been 
away from home about four years, and I’ve had 
quite a few jolts in that time. I think they’ve 

one me some good. I didn’t say that I’d worked 
into a half-interest in the livery-stable, did 1?” 

“Do you want a job here?” asked ert: 

“If you could give me anything at all, I would 
be teful,” said Sam. 

“Come with me,’ said Crosby, rising from his 
chair. “I'll give you a chance, and, my boy, if you 
stick and improve in the next four years at the 
sane rate, I—I honestly think I’ll get to liking 
you. 


* ¢ 


IDENTIFYING THE TWINS. 


* eing twins” is an amusing, not to say a con- 
fusing, occupation. When twins are old 
enough to tell each other—and themselves 

—apart, their guardians are saved a great deal of 

trouble. At an early age there is apt to be con- 

siderable confusion. A writer in the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger tells the following tale of a benevo- 

lent old gentleman who stopped a nurse - girl 

wheeling two similar-looking infants in a baby 
carriage : 

“Ah! Twins?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the girl; “both boys.” 

“So?” said the old gentleman. ‘How do you 
tell them apart? Which is which?” 

“This one,” said the nurse, pointing, “is this, 
and that one is that.” 

_ “Dear me,” said the old Paiemen. “how pon | 

interesting! But,” he added, indicating the secon 

one, “might not this one be this also?’ 
“It might,” said the girl, after a short pause. 

“Then, of course, that one would be that.” 

“Weill, then,” said the old ie do 
you manage to separate them?” 

“We seldom do, but when we want to we put 
one in one room and the other in another.” 

a you, indeed? Which one do you put in one 
room ?’ 

“Sometimes this one and sometimes that.” 

“How do = know which one you’re putting in 
which room ?” 

“We look and see which is in the other room, 
and then we know the other is in the which room.” 


Very good,” said the old gentleman, warming 








up to the problem, “‘but if one of them was in the 


house and the other was — somewhere, would | 
n 


you be able to tell which was in the house?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the girl, earnestly. ‘All we 
would have to do would to look at him, and 
then we would know that the one we saw was the 
one in the house, and then, of course, the one 
away somewhere would be the other. There are 
only two of them, you see, which makes it very 


a 
The benevolent gentleman then passed on. 





hey all led out of my Vale of Youth— 
A white path over the hill, 
A whispering stream, and a spire of smoke 
In the windless dawning chill. 


The white road led to the Towers of Gain, 
The river, to Far Romance— 

But the way of the smoke was lost, I thought, 
In the void of heaven’s expanse. 


Now I am back from the Towers of Gain, 
And little I brought away ; 

My river is long gone dry; but here 
In the windless twilight gray 


Is the heavenward trail of old; and soon, 
With my pilgrim-staff in hand, 

I go, a pillar of smoke my guide, 
To look for the Promised Land. 


* ¢ 


A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 


e was standing in front of the hotel, smoking 

H a long, fat cigar, with a gold sash about its 

eorpulent waist. The creases in his trousers 

were new and pronounced, his shoes were freshly 

blacked, and all about him proclaimed a man who 

had finished his work for the day, eaten a good 

dinner, and was now in the frame of mind to 
regard the world as a good place to play in. 


A rather shabby-looking young fellow, with a 
stubby beard and a hat that may have cost ninety- 
five cents several seasons ago, glanced at the 
comfortable-looking man, passed on a step or two, 
hesitated, and went back. 

wy beg — pests, mister,” he began, “but —” 

“Ah!” the other interrupted. ‘What is it this 
time? I suppose you would like to have a little 
assistance toward buying a ticket to the course of 
lectures on ‘Creeds that have moved the World,’ 
in order —” . 

“No, excuse me, mister —”’ 

“No? Then it must be that you want the price 
of admission to the address before the Mycological 
Center, on the ‘Edible Mushrooms of the Middle 
West,’ so that when you prder mushrooms —” 

hs mister —” 

“What, wrong again? You don’t mean to tell 
me that you have just buried your father and 
mother, and that your youngest child is —”’ 

“No, I just wanted —” 

“Oh, now I have it! You have walked all the 
— Pittsburg to get a job at —” 

“You needn’t think —” 

“TI don’t—after office hours. I can’t afford to. 
But is it possible that I am mistaken again? It 
cannot be that you want a nickel to buy a drink? 
That 1 would accept anything so sordid as 
money 

The young fellow had his chance at last. With 
a grim glint in his eye he took it. 

‘I don’t want anything,” he said, ‘‘only if I 
could make chin-music as fast and easy as you do, 
I’d have my clothes made to order by a g tailor. 
There’s a <2 the back of your coat that says 
‘40, stout. rice: $15.’ I thought mebbe you 
didn’t know it.” 


* © 


HE, TOO, LOOKED. 

very little while Mr. Vernon expounds to his 
FE wife the frivolity and light-headedness of 

her sex. He is occasionally encouraged to 
do this by the lady herself, who, being of a gen- 
erous disposition, is willing for the time to yield 
to the other half that position of superiority it so 
naturally assumes. One day Mr. Vertién began 
again on his favorite subject. 


“You women are just like a pack of sheep,” he 
remarked. ‘If one of you goes to look at a thing, 
the rest are sure to follow. I believe that you 
could be led anywhere.” 

“Do you?” said his wife, with interest. 

“Yes, ma’am, I do, indeed!” replied her hus- 
band, emphatically. ‘‘I can give you an illustra- 
tion of it, too. This afternoon I was down-town, 
and noticed a crowd—all women—about a store 
window. Every woman that came along had to 
go up and see what there was. There were so 
many of them that you could hardly tell what they 
were looking at.” 

“What were they looking at?” said his wife. 

“There you go!” remarked herhusband. “Just 
as curious as the rest of them! Well, there was 
nothing there but some false hair and some veils.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I looked.” 
‘But I thought you said there was such a crowd 
it was almost impossible to get through.” 

“TI did say so, but I finally managed to work my 
way up near enough to find out what it was they 
were staring at. Women are certainly curious 
creatures.” 

**Yes, I suppose they are,” said Mrs. Vernon. 
“It’s funny, too, how hard some men will work 
just to discover what a few other people are look- 


iA 


- 





ing at.’ 
But Mr. Vernon was busy with his paper. 
*® 


“FRENCH LADIES’ BOOTS AND SHOES.” 
hoemaking, according to the charming ‘‘Rem- 
S iniscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens” in 
the Century Magazine, was a family trade 
among his father’s people; and it was in a shoe 
shop in Dublin that his mother, who bound slippers, 
met and married the gay young Gascon shoemaker, 
Bernard Paul Ernest Saint-Gaudens, who later 
brought her to America and set up for himself. 


“His sign, ‘French Ladies’ Boots and Shoes,’” 
declares his sculptor son, appreciatively, ‘must 
have been irresistible when taken together with 
the wonderfully complex mixture of his fierce 
French accent and his Irish brogue. This bewil- 
dering language was by as bad at the end of fifty 
years as when he landed.” 

He had, too, a whimsical way of freely usin 
fantastic proverbs, real or improvised,—‘As muc 
use as a mustard plaster on a wooden leg”; ‘“‘As 
handy with his hands as a pig with his tail’; 
“What you are saying and not ing at all is the 
same thing,”—and mixing these with quotations 
from favorite classic authors of Greece and France. 
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Dealings with a shoemaker such as this were 
quite above the plain prose of common business. 
and the elder Saint-Gaudens had distinguished 
customers, whom he retained despite exasperating 
misfits—misfits not through incompetence, but 
through conviction. 

Moceasins, sandals and common-sense lasts 
were then undreamed of for civilized feet, but he 
believed, in advance of his time, in allowing ample 
room to the toes. Unfortunately, he also believed 
in compressing the foot just behind them, thus 
forcing them—as the fingers may be forced by 
squeezing the hand hard below the knuckles—to 
spread out fanwise. This theory he “carried out 
with the greatest insistence in the face of the pro- 
tests and tortures of his customers.” 

One of the most faithful of these was Horace 
Greeley, who “delighted to wrangle with this argu- 
mentative shoemaker upon the philosophy of foot- 
wear” when ordering shoes for his two beautiful 
little girls, Ida and Gabrielle, whose attire through- 
out their childhood was, in accordance with their 

arents’ theories, more hygienic than a 

n young ladyhood A came notably elegant, 
and an old family friend who attended Ida’s 
wedding—and who remembered her one-time curi- 
ous frocks and shoes of combined Greeley-Saint- 
Gaudens design—noted with amused pleasure how 
the fair bride stood, in her foolish little high-heeled 
slippers, at the head of a flight of stairs, down 
which the prodigiously long train of her fashion- 
able wedding-dress overflowed to the very bottoin. 


* ¢ 


“ON THE HOUSES.” 


here was no poor-law in the Isle of Man fifty 

| years ago, and the machinery whereby alms 

were distributed to the old and incapable 

was of the simplest and most patriarchal. In “My 

Story” Mr. Hall Caine, the well-known novelist, 
tells of it as he remembers it in his youth. 

When age or asthma, or more frequently rheu- 

matism, left a man unable to follow either of the 

twin callings of the Manxman, fishing or farming, 


| he made up his mind without many qualms to “‘go 


on the houses.” 

This was a species of pauperism which appar- 
ently hurt no man’s pride, for it merely consisted 
in paying calls on his neighbors at certain seasons 
of the year, once, twice or thrice, and being assisted 
- a toward the maintenance of his own house- 

old. 

He was generally an old “widda man,” —a 
widower,—living alone in some little mud cottage 
on the currach; but sometimes he had an old 
invalid wife at home, bedridden for years, and he 
came with a sack, into which his neighbors poured 
measures of meal, both oatmeal and barley meal 
and then gave him perhaps a pinch of tea screwe 
up in paper, which he stowed away in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

I saw many such visitors in my early éope. and 
one of them, known as Charles, was a kind of 
privileged pet of yg ge an being “hardly wise,” 
and yet capable of flashes of wit and sallies of 
satire that were the current coin of the whole 
——. 

Charles had no fixed abode, but tramped the 
island from north to south, and_therefore lived 
“on the houses” in every sense. He came, as by 
right, and took his seat without ado in the warm 
place in the open ingle. 

There was a bed for him everywhere, if it was 
only a shake~down in the loft of the stable, and he 
went away when he was so minded. He was wel- 
comed in a spirit of charity that had not a particle 
of pride in it, but he earned his board by bringing 
“the newses”’ from other places. 

Charles, like the travelling tailor who came at 
intervais to make our clothes out of our own home- 
mm. was the perambulating reporter of the 
peri 


* ¢ 


AMATEUR HORSE- DOCTORS. 


good many people who are kind-hearted and 
believe in kindness are sorely lacking when 
it comes to practise. “It is always a good 
plan,” says a writer in the Emporia Gazette, “to 
remember that a sick horse or cow suffers as much 
as a sick uncle, and the thing to do is to summon 
a practitioner who is qualified to help or put the 
beast out of its misery.” This story is told to 
clinch the point: 


An Emporia man went out to his barn the other 
day to feed his foaming steed the usual allotment 
of hay or oats, and found the animal tied up in a 
knot in a corner of the stall with colic. There is 
nothing like the suffering of a horse with the colic, 
because he has “such a lot of .him inside,” as the 
children say. 

This Emporia man is kind and humane, and it 
pained him to the quick to see old Dobbin in such 
plight. But it never occurred to him to send at 
once for professional assistance. Instead, he 
mixed up some medicine he had on hand, together 
with about a quart of turpentine, and gave it to 
the horse. 

When that had no appreciable result he tried 
soda and ginger, and all the pepper sauce in the 
house. Then he recalled that one of his neighbors 
had the reputation of being a cow-doctor, and as 
cows and horses seemed to be somewhat alike, he 
summoned him. 

The neighbor came, regarded the animal wisely, 
and said that he would have him up and eating in 
half an hour. Then he got some warm water and 
—_— tincture of aconite, and poured it into the 
horse. 

All cow-doctors use tincture of aconite, which is 
a deadly poison, and when the animal dies, as it 
always does, they declare that they were called 
too late. The horse got worse. 

Finally the man, thoroughly alarmed, telephoned 
for a veterinary. The man came just as the horse 
died, and is now being abused by the late owner, 
by the cow-doctor and the neighbors, because he 
could not rescue the dying steed. 

The next time—but we will not predict. 


* 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


mithville is a popular name in the United 
S States, and its frequency has led misinformed 
Europeans to charge us with mediocre nomen- 
clature. A writer in the New York Times, how- 
ever, reports a conversation overheard on a train 
in Pennsylvania which would seem to show an- 
other side of the question. 


Various topics were discussed, and finally each 
man began to ask the other where he lived. 

“My home?” repliedone. ‘Why, Llive at Tunk- 
hannock, Pennsylvania.” 

A faint smile crept across the faces of some of 
the men. 

“And where do you hail from?” was asked of 
another. 

““Why—why—I reside at Conshohocken, near 
Philadelphia.” 

The smiles became broader. 

“And where do you make your abiding-place?” 
was asked of the little thin man, who had done a 
bit of Tr himself. = 

“My home is in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and 
I’ve got a summer camp at Mattawamkeag, 
Maine,” was the reply. in a somewhat ruffled tone, 
“but I can lick the first man who dares to laugh 
out loud!” 
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DRAWN BY EMILY HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 


“MONEY - FLOWERS.” 
By A. V.L. C. 


unt Eunice stood in front of her dressing- 
table, putting on her hat, and little Eunice 
stood watching her. 

‘Where are you going, aunty?’’ she said, 
at last. 

“T am going down-town to the bank to get 
some money,’’ answered Aunt Eunice. 

Little Eunice hugged her tall aunt’s knees 
with enthusiasm. 

‘*And does money live at a.bank?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Yes, it grows there, if you let it alone,’’ 
laughed Miss Appleby. 

Then she went out, and the child followed 
her to the garden gate. 

“*T guess 1’ll put my money in the bank,’’ 
she thought, and the more she thought of it 
the more she liked the idea. She went up-stairs 
to the nursery, and came down jingling a purse 
that had five bright, new pennies in it. 

‘*Here is a nice bank,’’ she said, climbing a 
small mound of green. ‘‘I’]l put it in mother’s 
wild-flower garden,’”’ she said, half-aloud. 
‘But I won’t tell her till the money-flowers 
grow, and we can pick all we want. Won’t 
Aunty Eunice be surprised ?’’ 

She grubbed in the fresh earth with her 
chubby fingers, and hid the pennies deep out 
of sight. 

_It happened that the windwoman, who scat- 
ters seeds everywhere over the garden when no 
one is looking, had already planted marigolds 
in that very bed. Soon the green shoots came 
pushing up, and they grew and grew, until 
one summer morning they nodded their bright 
yellow crowns at everybody who passed. Eunice 
saw them, and then she remembered. 

‘*My pennies have grown in the bank!’’ she 
cried, and ran into the house to call mother 
and Aunt Eunice to see the wonderful sight. 
“You can pick all the golden money you want 
to,’’ she said, proudly. 

She was so proud and happy that it was 
hard for mother to tell her that she had chosen 
the wrong sort of bank for her money to grow 
in. 
“Come along, honey girl!’’ said Aunt Eunice. 
“T ought to have explained that day. See, 
we’ll put this gold dollar in the big bank down- 
town, and we’ll watch it really and truly grow 
every year.’’ 

But the marigolds were so big and yellow 
that Eunice liked to pretend they had grown 
from her bright pennies. And this is the 
reason that the Applebys always call marigolds 
**money-flowers. ’’ 
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THE NEW PUPIL. 
By G. W. Douglas. 


elen and Mary and Eleanor were playing 
school one afternoon, when Helen’s 
father found them. 

‘What are you doing, girls?’’ he asked. 

‘*We are not girls. We are school children, 
ind Mary is the teacher,’’? Helen replied. 

“Oh, pardon me!’’ said he. Then, in a 
‘lifferent manner, he went on: ‘‘Breakfast was 
ite this morning, teacher, and I couldn’t get 
» school on time. Mother will write an excuse, 
‘nd I will bring it this afternoon.’’ 

He sat down and pretended to study. Eleanor 
siggled, but Mary and Helen had seen him do 
ihe same thing before, so they went on with 
he school. 

“Eleanor, how much are three times four?’’ 
he teacher asked. 

“I don’t know the times yet, teacher. I 

wrt only the ands and the lesses,’’ Eleanor 
plied. 

‘Then you don’t belong in this grade,’’ said 
ne teacher, sternly. ‘‘I’ll have to put you 
«ck in the first grade. The children here 
now the ands, the lesses, the times and the 
tos. Now we’ll have the class in reading. 
“he big boy may read first.’’ 

Helen’s father stood up with his book open 
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ELSIE’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


ear little Elsie thought and planned 
With eye and brain and heart and hand 
The party for her next birthday 
A whole month long — till, strange to say, 
One evening as the clock struck eight 
The guests arrived in gorgeous state 





And grand procession, full in view, 
Arrayed in robes of various hue! 
While Elsie, gazing in surprise, 
Could scarcely credit her two eyes! 


F” the first guest to make approach 
Was Cinderella, in her coach. 

A dainty darling, blushing bride, 

With proud Prince Charming at her side. 
And pray, who ever saw before 

A coach upon a ballroom floor ? 





hen sweet Boy Blue and dear Bo- Peep, 
Too wide awake to fall asleep, 
Led Baby Stuart by the hand, 
Which Elsie could not understand. 
And yet she saw a stranger sight — 
The Piper’s Son in doleful plight. 
Poor, roguish Tom, sullen and sour, 
Behind’ the Princes in the Tower! 


hen came the sweet Babes in the Wood 
With that brave boy who calmly stood 
Upon the burning deck. And, my! 
Would you believe it? Queer Paul Pry 
Escorted Polly Hopkins, while 
Poor Tommy Tompkins, with a smile, 
Walked arm in arm with Mother Goose. 





S* wore a gown so long and loose, 
That Simple Simon tripped and fell 


And tumbled over Little Nell! 


Then Bluebeard came, with savage grin 
And breathless haste rushed boldly in. 


ut far the sauciest in the scene 














before him. This is what he read in a clear, 
serious voice that made them all laugh: 
‘“‘When the Moon Became Dark. 


“Hey, diddle, diddle, when the cat played the fiddle 
The cow jumped into the moon, 


Was the vain Milkmaid, dressed in green, | 44 the little dog howled alone in the dark, 


Who tossed her head with such an air, 
The other guests stood still to stare, 
While close behind her trailing silk 
Alaaschar bore the pail of milk, 
Bedecked with gilt from top to toe! 
“Dear me!” cried Elsie. “Long ago 

I read these theories, and they said 
The pail was on the Milkmaid’s head. 
And ’twas not milk, I will declare, 
Alnaschar had, but fine glassware!” 


nd while poor Elsie stood perplexed, 
Behold Aladdin strode in next 
With blazing lamp of such a size 
It dazzled everybody’s eyes! 





“I see!” cried she, in great delight. 
“ Aladdin gives this feast to-night 
To all these guests, for it is clear 
Not one have I invited here!” 


we sometimes may come a slip 
Elsewhere than ’twixt cup and lip. 
And how it happened ne’er was known, 
But on the floor, Aladdin prone, 

Still held his lamp of silver bright 
Without one ray or spark of light! 
And such a clamor wild ensued 

Among the motley multitude, 














That Elsie screamed aloud with fear, 
Till mama whispered in her ear, 

“I think this little girl of mine 
Should be in bed at half past nine!” 
And Elsie, rising from her chair, 
Looked all around with curious stare. 
Lo, not a single guest was there ! 













For the light went out so soon.” 

“That isn’t right !’’ said the teacher. 

‘*Tt doesn’t go that way !’’ Eleanor exclaimed. 

And the teacher was too excited to notice that 
both Helen and Eleanor had left their seats 
|and were pressing against the ‘‘big boy’s’’ 
book to see what was in it. 

‘*T never heard it like that,’’ said Helen. 
‘*It goes, ‘Hey diddle, the cat and the fiddle,’ 
not ‘the cat played the fiddle.’ ’’ 

**Maybe this isn’t right, either,’’ said the big 
boy. And he read: 

“A Cure for Sleeplessness. 
“Little Bo-Peep lost her sleep, 
And doesn’t know where to find it. 
Put her to bed and cover her head, 
And then she’ll never mind it.” 

Mary suddenly remembered that she was the 
teacher. 

‘*Children, take your seats !’’ she commanded, 

Helen and Eleanor sat down, but the big boy 
still stood up. Mary reproved him for disturbing 
the school. 

“‘T haven’t finished my reading lesson yet,’’ 
the big boy said. ‘‘I want to read about 
‘Naughty Mary.’ 

“*Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your temper grow?’ 
‘With little squeals and angry yells, 

To get my way, you know.’” 

Mary hung her head and looked sorry. Then 
the man said he thought school had kept long 
enough. The three girls gathered round him, 
and Helen asked: 

‘*Father, does it really say those things ?’’ 
| He showed her the book, and there were 
| some loose pages lying in it with typewriting 
| on them. 
| “Oh, yes, it does!’? she exclaimed. ‘‘Here 

is one you didn’t read. It is ‘A Sad Song 
| about a Picnic.’ ’’ 

‘*Read it! Read it!’? Mary and Eleanor both 
| demanded. And Helen read this: 

“Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of pie, 

Four and twenty little girls screaming out, ‘O my!’ 

For the pie was sat upon by the careless lad. 

a that a thoughtless thing without a blotting- 
pada! 

And as Eleanor started for home, she said to 
Helen, ‘‘Haven’t you a nice father ?’’ 

**Indeed I have!’’ said Helen. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. ANAGRAMS. 


| 





The ------- man ------- my horse, but he 
------- my hopes of finding a lodging. 

He was born in sight of the ------- hills, but 
he was a born ------- , tote through the 
country like a wild man. 

We rode at a ------ as I tried to ------ the 
story, and he listened like one ina ------ ° 

The woods all ------- and my finger ------- 


in the cold air. 
2. CHARADES. 
I. 
I met my first down op the beach, 
Wearing my whole upon his head. 
Said I to Fim: “What is your name?” 
“Your second’s my name, kind sir,’’ he said. 
“A home I have at your third sometimes— 
The long, low building that’s painted red.” 


Il. 
My first is mightier than the sword, 
Whose strokes may add or diminish a hoard. 
My second inhabits all parts of the earth— 
Creatures of sorrow and of mirth. 
My third will carry a on pleasure bent, 
Or when you are on business sent, 


My whole is an art that’s centuries old, 
And may be delicate or strong and bold. 


3. HIDDEN CITIES. 

“Now, Ethel,” said Johnny, at must fall down 
when I say ‘Bang!’ or how will I know it is my 
turn?” 

“Hello! 
said father. 

“Oh!” said Miss Maria. “She’s taken three 
children to support! Land knows where she got 
the courage.” 

“That does not seem very new. Have not you 
something more up to date?” said Mrs. Jones to 
the clerk. 


We'll get wet without an umbrella,” 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


“Double=-Value” | 
MID-SEASON OFFER. 


HE articles described on this page are given to any Companion subscriber who obtains and sends us 


one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion between May 13 and July 31, 1909. 


Subscribers 


should also observe our general subscription Conditions, as given on page 501 of The Companion for 
October 22, 1908. A glance at the articles here offered will show the remarkable liberality of this “ Double- 


Value” Mid-Season Offer. 


generous payment for so little work. 


These great values emphasize the fact that no other publication offers such 
In view of this special value, we can allow but one article to any 


one subscriber, and when an article is selected under this Offer, the new subscription sent to us cannot 


count toward a Reward for Perseverance, as offered in our annual October List. 
addressed and drafts made payable to 


Letters should be 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, No. 15. 


THE OFFER. DESCRIPTION. 
ra he 

HIS Achromatic We highly recom- 

Telescope, No. 15, mend this beautiful 


will be given to any 
Companion subscri- 
ber for one new 
subscription and 35 
cents extra, postage 
and packing included. 
Price $2.50. 


This “ Double-Value ” Mid-Season Offer is good only for a new subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion sent us between May 13th and July 31st. 





instrument. The six 
lenses are achromatic, 
and made of fine 
French optical glass. 
They give a power 
of 12 times, or an 
object 12 miles dis- 


tant appears one mile away. Length, closed, 7 inches ; extended, 17 inches. 
Tubes are brass, polished and lacquered. Body covered with French morocco. 








1847 Rogers Bros. Vintage Tea Spoons. 


Nine Tea Spoons given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $2.35, post-paid. This ‘“Double-Value’’ Mid-Season 
Offer is good only for a new subscription sent us between 
May 13th and July 31st. 





The 1847 Rogers Bros. extra silver-plated ware is uni- 
versally recognized as a standard of excellence. Each piece 
is made of solid nickel silver and has an extra Ar plating of 
sterling silver. We offer the Vintage pattern with its beautiful 
French gray finish, which closely resembles solid silverware. 


Tennis Racket. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
This “Double-Value” Mid-Season Offer 
is good only for a new subscription sent 
us between May 13th and July gist. 

New shape, popular design, white 
ash frame, walnut throat, combed cedar 
handle and Oriental gut. Splendid 
value and fully warranted. Weight, 
12 to 14 ounces. State choice. 


Canvas Hammock. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
This ‘“Double-Value’”’ Mid-Season Offer 
is good only for a new subscription sent 
us between May 13th and July 3rst. 





Canvas Hammocks have become very popular because they 
are so cool and comfortable. It is not strange, therefore, 
that manufacturers have experienced considerable difficulty 
in filling their orders during the past season. It is now 
generally agreed that for real service a Canvas Hammock 
cannot be excelled. They may be left outdoors the entire 
season without injury, will dry quickly after a storm, and are 
very durable. The Hammock we offer is made of 10-ounce 
white canvas, 36x72 inch bed, with a canvas-covered 
spreader and heavy leading cords. 





The “Junior” Thin-Model Watch. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 
This ‘“‘Double-Value” Mid-Season Offer is good only for a new 
subscription sent us between May 13th and July 31st. 

















The ‘‘Junior’’ Watch is a small size, Thin-Model Watch 
that is the duplicate in size and appearance of any of the 
high-priced, fashionable, thin-model watches now made for 
gentlemerm. It has a slender, graceful case, in solid nickel, 
measuring but 134 inches in diameter, and slips into the 
pocket easily and unobtrusively. The new ‘‘Junior’’ is a 
guaranteed timekeeper, its mechanism and adjustment pro- 
ducing exceptional close-timing. 


The Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 
tion. Price $2.50. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. This ‘‘Double- 
Value” Mid-Season Offer is good only for a new subscription 
sent us between May 13th and July 3rst. 





The ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of bast- 
ing and watching, but it also wastes much of the roast itself, 
as most women know from experience. We offer the No. 3 
size, for 16-pound roasts or less. Made of the famous im- 
perial gray enamel. This wears like iron, is free from seams, 
joints and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china. 





The Premo Junior Camera. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 
‘tion and 25 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver; or by mail for 20 cents extra. 
This ‘‘Double-Value’’ Mid-Season Offer is good only for a new 
subscription sent us between May 13th and July 3rst. 


This Film Pack Cam- 
era has nickel - plated 
trimmings, a horizontal 
and vertical finder, two 
tripod screws, and a 
time and instantaneous 
shutter. It is a conve- 
nient size, 534 x4% in- 
ches, weighs ten ounces, 
and will take a picture 
24%x3% inches. Our 
Offer does not include 
the Film Pack. This 
will be included for 40 
cents extra. It is not 
necessary to use the en- 
tire Pack; one or more exposed films may be removed at any 
time and Pack replaced in the Camera. This operation 
may be repeated until the films are exhausted. 





Steel Fishing Rod. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, 
post-paid. This ‘‘ Double-Value” 
Mid-Season Offer is good only for 
anew subscription sent us between 
May 13th and July 31st. 


This Rod is made by the original 
manufacturers of steel fishing rods, 
who have made a specialty of steel 
rods for more than twenty years. 
The Rod is in four sections, total 
length 8% feet. The handle is of 
cork, nickel reel seat, German 
silver tie guides, and finely en- 
ameled. Our Offer is seasonable 
and exceptionally attractive. 





Outfit of Tackle. 


Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $2.25, post-paid. 
This ‘‘Double-Value”* Mid-Season 
Offer is good only for a new sub- 
scription sent us between May 13th 
and July 31st. 

This Outfit consists of 1 60-yard double Multiplying Reel, 
full nickel finish; 1 Oil Silk Trout Line, 25 feet; 3 Drab 
Cotton Lines, assorted sizes, 30 feet each; 1 Braided Cotton 
Pickerel Line, 25 feet; 1 Linen Trout Line, 30 feet; 6 Ad- 
justable Sinkers, assorted; 2 Bass Flies, ‘“Montreal,’’ ‘*Coach- 
man’’; 2 Trout Flies; 1 nickel-plated Fluted Spoon Hook; 
I 3-foot Trout Leader; 1 3-foot Bass Leader; 2 dozen Kirby 
Hooks, assorted; 1 box Split Shot; 1 Wood Float, 134 inches; 
6 Snelled Hooks; 3 Brass Box Swivels, assorted. 
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coastal triumph in Tur. 
key.—The forces of the Young Turks, or 
Constitutionalists, entered Constantinople early 
in the morning of April 24th, and after a sharp 
fight with the troops loyal to the Sultan, in 
which more than 1,000 men were killed, they 
gained complete possession of the city and 
forced the unconditional surrender of the gar- 
rison of the Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan’s palace. 
Cheftek Pasha, commander-in-chief of the 
invading forces, took immediate measures for 
the protection of the embassies and all for- 
eigners ; martial law was proclaimed, and com- 
: parative order was soon restored. Several 
Americans were wounded during the fighting, 
' among them two newspaper correspondents. 
cs 


\ ta Sultan deposed.— April 27th the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, chief of the Ulema and 
supreme judge on ecclesiastical questions, with 
the concurrence of his associates, issued a decree 
deposing the Sultan, and the national assembly 
approved the decree without a dissenting voice. 
Mehemmed-Reshad Effendi, brother of the de- 
posed Sultan, was chosen his successor, to reign 
under the title of Mehemmed V. Abdul Hamid, 
the deposed Sultan, had been upon the throne 
nearly 33 years. He is 66 yearsold. ‘The new 
Sultan is two years younger, and has been for 
many years virtually a prisoner in his palace 
at Constantinople because of the jealousy and 
suspicion of his despotic brother. To the com- 
mittee of the national assembly which waited 
j upon him to inform him of his election, he 
: expressed full sympathy with the Constitutional 
: party, and added that as he had himself suffered 
from oppression, he could enter into the feelings 
of his fellow sufferers. 
+ 
n Asiatic Turkey the attacks upon Arme- 
nian villages by Moslem fanatics continued 
for days, with little check from the authorities. 
In some villages the entire population was 
exterminated. In the vilayet of Adana alone 
the number of Armenians killed is estimated at 
from 20,000 to 30,000. At Deurtyul, an Arme- 
nian village on the coast, 10,000 people were 
besieged by bands of Kurds and. Circassians, 
the water-supply was cut off, and many died 
from hunger and thirst. The governor refused 
to allow a British war-ship to land a relief 
party. The village of Kessab was burned. 
? The city of Hadjin, where five American mis- 
| sionary women were stationed, was surrounded 
by bands of Kurds and Circassians, and set on 
fire. Twenty-one native pastors in the dis- 
turbed districts were killed. 
* 
apne ig ore Shocks were felt at Lisbon 
and Madrid, and quite generally through 
Spain and Portugal, April 23d. No material 
damage was done at either capital, but in some 
of the smaller Portuguese towns buildings were 
destroyed, and about 40 persons were killed. 
* 
ussian Intervention in Persia has 
been forced by continued disorders, and in 
particular by hostilities in and round Tabriz, 
the capital of the province of Azerbaijan. For 
months this city, which has a population of 
200,000, has been held by the Nationalists or 
Constitutionalists against the soldiers of the 
Shah. Ina recent futile sortie a young American 
named Baskerville, formerly a missionary, lost 
his life. Other Americans in the city are in 
peril. Russia, acting under the arrangement 
made some time ago with Great Britain, has 
now sent a military expedition across the 
border, to relieve the distressed city and restore 
order. e 


Paiiorine Tariff.—President Taft sent to 
Congress, April 15th, a message transmit- 
ting a proposed tariff revision law for the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The purpose of the bill is to 
meet the conditions that will arise under the 
provisions of the pending United States tariff 
bill for free trade, with certain limitations, 

between the United States and the islands. 

2 

ecent Deaths.—William Morris Stewart, 
who was United States Senator from 
} Nevada from 1865 to 1875, and again from 1887 
| to 1905, died April 23d, aged nearly 82 years. 
Mr. Stewart made a large fortune in mining. 
He bolted the Republican party in 1892 because 
of its opposition to the free coinage of silver, 
but after acting for some years with the Demo- 
crats, returned to his former party affiliations. 
ge June Barrows, for some years a 
Unitarian clergyman and editor of the Uni- 
tarian paper, the Christian Register, from 
1897 to 1899 a member of Congress, and later 


- 








widely known as a student and reformer of | 
| can also be hardened with oil or in a cold blast. 


prison systems, died April 2ist, aged nearly 64 
years. ——Rear-Admiral Joseph Nelson Miller, 
retired, a veteran of the Civil War, and at 
one time commander-in-chief of the Pacific fleet, 
died April 26th, aged 72. Joseph Weeks Bab- 
cock, Republican Representative in aoe 
r from Wisconsin, 1893-1907, died April 27 
aged 59, 
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pre? -Distance Telegraphy.—A ‘‘world’s 


established on January 23d, when the direct 
transmission of messages between London and 
India was begun. The extreme distance over 
which a message was flashed, without interrup- 
tion and repetition, was about 7,000 miles. The 
line of wires that carries these messages was 
recently completed by the filling up of the gap 
between Teheran and Karachi. The Wheat- 
stone system of automatic transmission is used 
throughout the line. ® 


Last Home of the Bison.—Recent ex- 

ploration of the Athabasca - Mackenzie 
region shows that it contains many valuable 
fur-bearing animals, and it appears also to be 
| the home of the last wild remnant of the Amer- 
ican bison family. The herds of bison are not 
numerous, and they are being rapidly extermi- 
nated by wolves. The Canadian musk-ox also 
inhabits this region, and in the spring, when 
the rivers and springs escape from the frost, 
great flocks of birds, including most of the 
migratory game-birds of America, resort thither 
to breed. ° 


ight as a Microscope.—In the new ultra- 
microscopes objects too small to be seen 
directly are revealed by means of the diffraction 
disks formed round them by a beam of light. 
But this method may be employed without a 
microscope. A powerful beam of light projected 
into a darkened room renders many particles 
visible which cannot otherwise be seen, and it 
is probable that many of these are beyond the 
range of direct microscopic vision. It was by 
a similar method that Faraday revealed the 
existence of minute particles of gold in ruby 
glass. e 


1” een > en Bat Cave.—In a mountain 
near Montalban, Luzon, there is a large 
cavern, with many branching chambers, and 
a central dome 200 feet in height, perforating 
the mountaintop, from which, in December, 
1907, Mr. Hugh M. Smith saw issue a solid 
column of bats, which flew rapidly, in a straight 
line, for 15 minutes, disappearing over a moun- 
tain range in the direction of Manila, without 
a single bat having left the column. American 
engineers stationed there told Mr. Smith that 
the flight of bats had occurred, at practically 
the same time each day, during two years. 
From other sources it was learned that the 
phenomenon had been observed for at least 30 
years, ® 

ountains and Climate. — Professor 

Penck, the German geographer, lecturing 
in America, recently pointed out that although 
the climate of Europe is hardly at all affected 
by the Mediterranean Sea, on account of the 
Alps, the absence of a similar mountain belt 
north of the Gulf of Mexico allows the winds 
to sweep over the southeastern part of the United 
States, bringing the moisture and warmth of 
the Gulf to that part of the country. Europe, 
on the other hand, gets the southeastern winds 
from the Atlantic, bringing the moisture and 
warmth of the Gulf Stream drifts. Thus the 
presence or absence of high mountain ranges 
in particular localities is an important influence 
in determining the climate. 

® 


acterial Lineage.—There could hardly 

be a better example of the scientific spirit 
than the recent application of the methods of 
biometry to those excessively minute animals, 
the bacteria. Mr. C. E. A. Winslow and Anne 
Rogers Winslow have, according to Prof. F. P. 
Gorham, marked the beginning of a new era 
in bacteriological classification and nomenclature 
by their studies in this direction. They have 
applied the methods used by anthropologists 
and students of variation and heredity to the 
definition of the species of bacteria. The results 
are, of course, technical in their nature, and 
in themselves only interesting to students of the 
subject, but they have a broad general interest 
because they serve to assure the public that 
advance on strictly scientific lines is being made 
in the study of those almost infinitesimal crea- 
tures that play so important a part in human 
life and everything that human life depends 
upon. ° 
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BRADFORD 


Comfort Shoes 
are the best-fitting and best- 
wearing shoes. Thousands 


sold by mail. ‘('atalogue 
of shoes for the family 
circle sent free. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Bradford, Mass. 
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SAVE MONEY. 
SAVE TIRE TROUBLES. 
Equip your bicycle with 


1G&xJ TIRES 


The best bicycle tires made. The most satisfac- 





tory to ride. The easiest to repair. The most 
economical to use because they last the longest. 

‘or sale by all bicycle dealers and supp lie lon 
new wheels when you specify them. Insist on hav- 
ing your new bicycle equipped with Indi- 
— @ J Tires if you want the best service. 

eee no imitations or substitutes. 
Look For t he G& J Trade- Mark. 
Write od Free Catalogue 12. 


G&J TIRE CO., indianapolis, ind, GY” 
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TAR RSitive Relief 

CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
, than worthless substitutes 
but a reason for it.’ Delightful 

after shaving. Id everywhere, or 

Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 

ginal). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, WN. J. 









a cent deposit, prepay TR tai . 

| and aliow 10 jODAYS'! FREE 

As one By e = 

ly, ober ty tet and marvelous offers 

on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 

Do not buy 

FACTORY PRICE a bicycle or 

pair of tires from any one at any price 
until you write for ourlarge Art Catalo 

and learn our wonderful proposition oO 
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N 
ME \\Y! "A 
AWW] ia 
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=e of first sample bicycle going to your town. 


i 
} ER A ENT. everywhere are 
Uhh D making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other teeny. 
ires, Coaster-Brakes single 

uy wheels, fang —F repairs ‘and pentelee at hal usual prices. 


Ese WE SHIP o APPROVAL 
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he New Steel.—‘‘High-speed steel’’ for 

cutting-tools has been well known for sev- | 
eral years, but, as already recorded in this | 
column, an improved form of this material has | 
just been introduced in Sheffield, and Professor | 
Arnold of the Sheffield University says it has | 
four times the cutting power of that now in 
use. The composition is still a secret, but it is 
said to be the first ‘‘high-speed’’ steel that can 
be hardened in cold water without danger. It 


Tools made of it wear out very much less rapidly 
and require much less grinding than those made 
of the older kind of steel. They will also go 
on working at a high temperature longer. But 
the makers themselves say that this new steel 
does not by any means mark the final develop- 








ment of ‘‘high-speed’’ steel. 
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SAIN BATT 


The purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of 
preserving, purifying and | 
beautifying baby’s delicate | 
skin, scalp and hair is the | 
constant use of 


CUTICURA 
SAP 


Assisted, when necessary, 
by gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. For tor- 
turing eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, inflammations and 
chafings of infants, children 
and adults, Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment are unrivaled. 
Sold throughout e world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., we So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


ug@-Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an ——- 
ity on the care and treatment of the skin and hair 
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BUTTONS 
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THE 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 


WORW ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE, STYLISH, 
COMFORTABLE 


Webs Fresh from the Looms 
Metal Dante Seovy Nickel 














THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY > ag- 

TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 

GENUINE—BE SURE 

IT’S THERE 

Comptia Pute, Meveertent 25c., Silk 

50c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY 

Makers BOSTON 
Wear Longer Than Others 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
18 GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


THE BUTTONS AND | 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED ||| 








HOSE SUPPORTER 
__ONLY. 

















FOR USE ON all 



















You will want 
it every meal 
when you 
know how 
good it is 
and how 
easily 
prepared. 






RELIABLE 
Minute 
Gelatine 






Already measured —4 envelopes in 
each package. Contents of each en- 
velope make one pint. Dissolve con- 







tents of one envelope in boiling water 
or milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor, cool 
and serve. Simple, isn't it? 
35 choice receipts in Minute Cook Book. 
Full pac ‘kage post- -paid for 13c. and 
grocer’s name. Cook Book free. 








MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
136 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 

















D. & M. Means 


Draper & Maynard 
Makers of Leading Baseball Goods 


It might mean dog and 
man. To make sure that 
baseball players get the 
genuine D. & M. in 
stead of something 
that looks like it 
or is said to be 
just as good (which 
isn’t true) we-put our 
dog on guard, and the 
Dog-on-the-Diamond is on 
everything we make. It is 
your identifying mark and 
our guarantee. 












If your dealer hasn't 
them, don’t buy some 
shoddy thing that 
will disappoint you. 
Get our catalogue 
free and buy direct 
Jrom us. Official 


Rule Book Free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD 
COMPANY, 
Plymouth, N. H. 


























THE 20™ CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


is the only perfect 
gun ofl you can 





buy. Cleans out the barrels. Espe 
cially good when smokeless powder 


is used Oils the mechanisms, 
polishes the stock, and positively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 
climate and any kind of weather. 
Use before and after shooting. 


3 in One Oil Co., 
43 Broadway, New York. 
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> YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ig gt aper for all the family. 


Its suboerigeee Pp cots 1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, ., a8 second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
aithough eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TUBERCULOSIS OF THE JOINTS. 

t is customary to re- 

gard tuberculosis as 
a disease affecting the 
lungs only, but as a 
matter of fact it may 
attack any of the organs 
or tissues of the body. 

When the bones or 
joints are affected, the 
disease is called surgical 
tuberculosis, because it 
is then amenable to mechanical treatment, or may 
even be extirpated by the surgeon’s knife. 

The joints most frequently attacked are the 
spine, the hip and the knee, although no joint is 
exempt. Tuberculosis seldom originates in the 
joint, but is usually preceded by trouble in a 
neighboring bone, in the lungs, glands of the neck, 
or other more or less remote part. 

The symptoms of tuberculous arthritis, or tuber- 
culosis of the joints, vary somewhat according to 
the joint involved, but as a type one may take 
tuberculosis of the knee, formerly called “white 
swelling.” 

The first frank symptoms of inflammation are 
often preceded by a feeling of weakness in the 
joint. The child—for it is the young who chiefly 
suffer from these troubles—walks a little stiffly or 
with a slight limp, and “favors” the knee. When 
questioned why he does not run about as formerly, 
he will usually say he does not know—and he does 
not, for there is no pain at this time, and at most, 
if he is pressed, he will say his leg is “tired.” 

Soon pain appears, usually indefinite in location, 
and often referred t6 some part other than the 
diseased joint. Then, as the disease declares 
itself, the knee will be seen to be swollen, and 
pain is now caused by motion, so that the little 
patient keeps the leg slightly bent and rigid. 
There is often night-crying; the child cries out 
sharply in his sleep, but may not waken; or he 
may wake and whimper for a time and then fall 
off to sleep again, and again in a few minutes or a 
few hours give another scream. 

Tuberculosis of the knee may assume one of 
three forms. That seen most frequently in adults 
is dropsy, the joint being distended with fluid. 
The most common form is the so-called “white 
swelling.” In this the joint is distended with a 
soft, spongy, fungus-like growth, the skin over it 
being stretched and white. The third form is 
suppurative arthritis, commonly following the 
second form. The treatment is usually by ren- 
dering the joint immovable; sometimes by clean- 
ing out the contents, if pus forms; and rarely by 
cutting out the diseased part. 

Life in the open air day and night, especially by 
the seaside, does as much good for joint tubercu- 
losis as open-air life farther inland or in the 
mountains does for consumption of the lungs. 





* ¢ 


THE SOLDIERS’ SACRIFICE. 


N** and again one hears of courage which 
surpasses that of the mere fighter. The 
British soldiers, whose story is told by W. S. 
Burrell and Edith E. Cuthbert in “Indian Mem- 
ories,” showed a heroism which went far beyond 
that of the battle-field. The occasion was after a 
victory near Bareilly, and the British had all day 
been driving the Sepoy mutineers out of the small 
hamlets. The task over, weary, heated and con- 
sumed by terrible thirst, the company dragged 
themselves to a well, the only one in the vicinity. 
To their horror, they discovered that a number of 
native women had taken refuge in the well with 
their little babies. The mothers, overcome, had 
sunk down to drown, but had propped the babies 
on their bodies so that the little heads were out 
of water. Of course the water was undrinkable, 
and would be for some time to come. 

Few can conceive what hot weather in Indian 
up-country is like. The thermometer bursts, the 
flying foxes hang motionless by one leg in the 
shade, and the very crows sit and gasp with wings 
outstretched. 

On such a day the battle raged. At night the 
army must bivouac on the hardly won field and lie 
down in their tracks. With blistered feet and 
straining pulses the soldiers reach the well. Crazy 
for the cool water, they make the awful discovery. 

Looking down, they see the small, round black 
heads of the Indian babies. Then to their ears 
comes a moaning cry, a little wail of weakness 
and suffering. 

The captain looked at his men. Instantly the 
tired, fierce soldiers started into eager solicitude 














of word and action. In a short time eight tiny 
babies lay huddled, shivering and writhing on the 
dry earth. 

Then, once more, the question of drink and food 
became foremost. At that moment a faint tinkle, 
tinkle, was heard, and there came into sight a 
herd of milch goats, browsing their way home- 
ward through the twilight, unguarded save by the 
bell-nanny at the head. 

With a shout of eagerness and relief, the whole 
company threw themselves on the herd. They 
were not easy to catch, but at last most of them 
were captured, and pannikins were quickly filled. 

Meanwhile, the warm air had revived the babies, 
and a ery, great and doleful, burst from them— 
a ery of motherless and starving helplessness. 
Again the captain looked at his men. Then he 
spoke : 

“Soldiers, you have fought for and earned every- 
thing you have or could possibly get this day. I 
don’t order you, I don’t even ask you—only— 
these children’s mothers are drowned—and these 
children are starving.” 

The men gazed at the babies. In a twinkling 
every baby had a big, bearded nurse to hold it, 
and another big, bearded under-nurse to hold the 
pannikin of milk to its little mouth. The long 
drafts of rich milk were given clumsily, but ten- 
derly. 

The captain, big, strong Englishman that he 
was, turned from the sight with a sob. Then he 
drew himself up with pride to think how he had 
the honor of leading and fighting with such men 
as these. 

* ¢ 


THE “CENT SCHOOL.” 


—_— school” is not so common now as it once 
was. It was so called, says a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly, because the children who came 
to it brought a cent each, tightly clutched in the 
hand or knotted in a handkerchief corner. This 
cent paid the tuition for the day. If it was forgot- 
ten the child was sent home for it. The school 
was kept by an old lady. 


The smallest children used to go to it. The cent 
school might be described as a great-aunt of the 
present kindergarten, although Eunice Swain, who 

ept this particular one, would have thought a 
kindergarten foolishness. Her children did not 
come to be amused, but to work. They were put 
on benches in the kitchen, because it was warm 
there, and she herself sat in the dining-room door, 
and taught them, or punished them, as the spirit 
bade her. 

She taught the three R’s, and manners, and 
truth-telling, and above all, humility impressing 
on these infants daily that they belonged to a 
generation, not of ~~ exactly, but of weaklings. 

“Thee will never be what thy grandfather was 
Zenas Macy!” cried Miss Swain to a freckled lad 
with sea-blue eyes. “He owned his ship, and 
made seven voyages round the world. And what 
is thee?” 

The boy wriggled uneasily on his bench. 

“Mary ’Liza Hussey, say nine times. Thee 
can’t! Say seven times. Thee can’t! Thy great- 
aunt, ’Liza Mary, was at the head of the arithmetic 
class when I went to school.” 

The children of the cent school outgrew it in a 
rat or two, and went somewhere else, and other 
ittle children took their places. They were always 
young children there, but Eunice Swain grew older 
and smaller and more bent than ever. 

She sat in the doorway with a handkerchief tied 
round her head because of drafts. On the table 
were her pennies and a stinging switch. It is not 
on record that any of her children loved her, but 
some of them, let us hope all, looked back on her 
kindly when they were grown up. 





*¢ ¢ 


MORE THAN SHE COULD BEAR. 


arion was a little American girl of six years. 

For three months her mother and aunt had 

dragged her through the museums and art gal- 
leries of Europe. 

She was made to look at the eippere of Marie 
Antoinette, the prayer-book of Catherine de Med- 
ici, hats of Napoleon and endless numbers of 
uninteresting Madonnas. These, her mother told 
her constantly, she must remember, for when she 
grew up she would realize how famous they were. 

At last Marion rebelled. She refused to go toa 
world-famed museum. After much persuasion, 
she yielded upon one condition. 

“Pll go any place you like,” she said, “if you’ll 
romise never again to make me look at anything 
‘amous.” 

* ¢ 


AN UNCONSCIOUS TRIBUTE. 


hen his business had yielded such profits 
that he began to take life more easily and 
think of retiring, Mr. Holden endeavored to throw 
some good things in the way of a younger firm. 
“How about letting Hobbs & Rawson have your 
next consignment of canned novelties?” he sug- 
gested to one of the manufacturers. “They are 
hard-working, gentlemanly young fellows.” 
“That’s just the trouble,” said the manufacturer, 
with a decided shake of his head. “I’m no gentle- 
man myself, and I don’t propose to mix up nor 
have any business dealin’s with gentlemen. 
“T’ll consign my goods to you, same as I’ve 
always done, and you can do as you like with ’em.” 


* 
A FORCE FOR ECONOMY. 


t was an ingenious husband who, according to 

a writer in the New York Sun, sent his wife 
shopping in a taxicab. A friend who happened to 
see him say good-by to her from the curb remarked 
on his apparent extravagance. 

“Tt’s economy, really,” said the husband. 
“‘Whenever she’s in a store she’ll be worried to 
death because that taxicab is eating up money all 
the time, and so she won’t stay long enough to 
spend half as much as she would if she went on 
foot or in a street-car.” 


* © 


MORE SUN-SPOTS. 


he pun is not regarded as a high order of 

humor; nevertheless a good pun is irresistible. 
A writer in the Baltimore American relates this 
conversation : 


“Who is that neglected-looking little boy with 
that awfully 4 J ace?” 

‘He is the child of Professor Sonnenshein, the 
noted astronomer who lives over the way.” 

“Oh, is he? Come here, little aan un home 
and tell your father he doesn’t need his telescope 
to see spots on the son.” 


MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anointings with Cuticura, 

The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irritations of 
infants and children when all else fails. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and may be used from the hour of 
birth. No other cure is believed to be so pure, so 
sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment, sold throughout the world. (Adv. 














Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 
refinement for almost 
Half a Century 


























FREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 
and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


YOU CAN 
LAY 1/7 YOURSELF 





STAM 








HE fact that Amatite needs no 

painting makes it the most 

economical roofing on the 
market. 

A roof which requires painting 
every Couple of years to keep it 
tight is an expensive proposition. 
If you will stop and figure out the 
cost of the paint, you will find it is 
frequently more than the roofing 
itself. 

Amatite is covered with a veal 
mineral surface, which makes 
painting absolutely unnecessary. 

Any one can lay Amatite. It re- 
quires no skilled labor. Nails and 
liquid cement, which requires no 
heating, supplied free with every 
roll. 


Write to-day to nearest office for 
free sample and booklet. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 


Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. 
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22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


For camping, canoeing, automobiling, or any outing, this 
q novel little repeater affords more pleasure than any other 
gun. Being reloaded by recoil, it is only necessary to 
* pull the trigger for each shot. 
inexpensive cartridges, is easy to load and light to carry. 


¢ IT MAKES AN OUTING OUTFIT COMPLETE 


Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammunition—the Red W 
Brand—are Made for Each Other and Sold Everywhere. 





It shoots clean and 


















































SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP LILLIPUT for, Snall Gitls. tocated neat 


e and 
oo Wisse! Teod- ey pony For cireular 
address Emma J. Chapman, Nobleboro, Me. 


CAMP WINNECOOK fix‘scason. “Maine Wooas. 


Bungalows, cabins tents; A dy canoeing, athletes, 
trips. be | = nd of outing t — does boys good. Illu 
booklet L. Rand, Prin. C. A. Daniels School, Malden, 


THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
Strictly high-class. Athletics. prospecting, camp life, 

uatics, fishing hunting. Booklet on Spplication. 
LORIS M. JOHNSON, 23 Conant Hall, C MASS 


In the lake regions of Maine, 18 miles from Portland. 
All field and water sports—canoeing, motor boats, —- 
ming, fishing, tramping, tennis, horseback rid 
Conducted by experienced educators. Booklet. a t— 
ERNEST C. WITHAM, 553 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 


Camp Durrell, | Camp Becket, 
100-acre island off the Coast | 200-acre farm in the Berk- 
of Maine, near Friendship. shires, near Pittsfield. 
High-grade, character-making ae > ny ee ee 
12 and 18 years. Excellent food. Safe lea > 

ears’ experience. Season from June 25th to Aug. 27th. 

‘or booklet write to H. W. Gibson, 167 Tremont 8t., 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, “Wi, 
A Select Camp for Manly Boys. 


Twenty-fourth season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. For circulars address, 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


























CAMP PEQUOIG, 
Chebeague Island, off Portland, Me. 


Gymnastics, baseball, tennis, pan, motor- 
irae Mogae it torts Undergt ng,ete.,dancing, 
wipe of ae Undergraduates, 16 to 21. 
REV. C ), Athol, Mass. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Maas. 





























“Chief of them all.” 


S AMOSET CHOCOLATES 
Your Guide. ' 


When you go on Fig vacation you will want a 
guide. Not a guide from danger, “ports aps, but a 
guide to pleasure. Try Samoset. He knows the 
woods, and has gathered up all their wild, rich, 
rare flavors for Samoset Chocolates. They ‘make 
the pleasure of your vacation complete. 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 


Reach 


Base Ball Goods 


Reach Base Ball Goods are made 

7 men who know the game—who have 
played it, and so know the requirements 
of every Base Ball article used. The 
result is that the Reach Ball is the 
Official ball of the American and other 
Leagues, while the World’s Champions 
use Reach Mitts and Gloves exclusively. 


The Reach Guarantee 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. 
Should defects appear, we will replace any article 
absolutely without _ (except Base Balls and Bats 
retailing under $1.00.) 
The Reach Official Base Ball 
Guide for 1999— Now on Sale— 
10 cents at dealer’s or by mail. 
™) FREE — Reach Base Ball Cata- 
logue for 1909— 200 color illus- 
4 trations. Write to-day. 
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he only remedy that 
stope toot ~— instantly. 

e only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 


work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, or b —_ 


Gu 
curescornsand Duntons, ibe. 
c. 8. ae oy a8 Sesnaé St, 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
1 article on the editorial page of this issue 

mentions the fact that the ‘‘summer capi- 
tal’’ will be set up this year in Massachusetts, 
President Taft having hired a house at Wood- 
bury Point, Beverly—a two-and-a-half-storied 
structure, hidden from the street by groves of 
trees and surrounded by wide lawns which 
extend to the ocean. Persons who know the 
place say that it is one of the most attractive 
on the North Shore. The cover-page pictures, 
from recent photographs, show the house, the 
entrance to the ‘grounds, and a bit of ‘‘water- 
scape,’’ suggesting the picturesqueness of the 
scene which the President and his family will 
command from their living-room. 

& 

| examining the public schools of sixty 

cities, the commission of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has decided that Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, has the best schools. ‘*Repeaters’’— 
pupils who fail to receive promotion—are, says 
the commission, a perfect barometer of the 


1, | efficiency of a city’s school system, and no 


other of the sixty cities spends so small a pro- 
portion of its school money on repeaters as 
does Somerville. ® 


‘o match a pig in a race with a professional 

runner, after fitting the pig to win, is the 
latest idea and oddest outcome of sport in 
Massachusetts. The race was a hundred-yard 
dash. The time is not given. But the pig, 
inspired by the sight of a bottle of milk displayed 
at the goal,—the prize by the aid of which he 
had been trained,—won handily, with ten yards 
to spare. Doubtless the whole performance 
was a good deal of a joke, yet there seems no 
doubt that the man did his best, although he 
was handicapped by the fact that the course, 
chosen by the pig’s trainer, was up-hill, so 
that it was hard for the professional to make 
effective use of his spiked shoes. A return 
match is now threatened. If it shall prove 
that the pig can do as well on a down-hill or 
level course, he will be worth more to his owner 
than any butcher can afford to pay. 


+ 

ntil a week or two ago the oldest living ex- 
governor in the United States was undoubt- 
edly the Hon. Frederick Holbrook, who was 
born at Warehouse Point, Connecticut, February 
15, 1813, and died April 28, 1909. He was gov- 
ernor of Vermont from 1861 to 1863, More than 
ten years previous, as a member of the state Sen- 
ate, he proposed and put through a memorial to 
Congress, urging the creation of a national 
Bureau of Agriculture, a subject on which he 
worked to keep alive public interest until the 
present important department was added to 
the Cabinet. As governor in war-time, he 
equipped many regiments, floated a million 
and a half dollars’ worth of bonds at a premium, 
and so effectively led a movement to care for his 
‘*boys’’ that Vermont is said to have been the 

first state to provide hospitals for its soldiers. 
Just before his death it was asserted that 
Vermont had a larger number of living ex-gov- 
ernors than any other state. They now number 
thirteen. The oldest is John W. Stewart of 
Middlebury, governor 1870-2, for eight years 
a member of the national House of Representa- 
tives, and, by Governor Proctor’s appointment, 
United States Senator until Senator Proctor’s 
successor was elected; John L. Barstow of 
Shelburne, governor 1882-4, a pioneer in rail- 
road reform; and Samuel E. Pingree of Hart- 
ford, governor 1884-6, who won a medal of honor 
in the Civil War. Both the United States Sen- 
ators, William P. Dillingham of Montpelier 
and Carroll S. Page of Hyde Park, have filled 
the governor’s chair. Its other surviving occu- 
pants are Ebenezer J. Ormsbee of Brandon, 
Urban A. Woodbury of Burlington, Josiah Grout 
of Newport, Edward C. Smith of St. Albans, 
William W. Stickney of Ludlow, John G. 
McCullough of Bennington, Charles J. Bell of 
Hardwick and Fletcher D. Proctor of Proctor. 


FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, — - bm gard L 
it, dent it. Always 


$ I .00 ready for a journey 


orthe piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S HAT Sree, 3 Peg St., BOSTON, MASS. 
hed 1870. 


Under Pe... ao 9 same family nearly 40 years. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak 
Tank located 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to60lbs. The 
ideal fire protection. 
Send for Ilmustrated Catalogue “D.” 

Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 


for Country Houses. 












Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, “Ssitanipion, Mas. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped teworateriee in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, id, 5 sae and 5 my 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH R, A. M., cipal. 











Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 





























OLD CARPETS mane nies 


We use all kinds of 
carpets and make all 
rugs reversible. Write 
for more particulars. & 
SPRINGFIELD 
ECONOMY RUG CO., 
7 Taylor &t., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Established 1901. 











Don’t get fooled, do not be afraid to use 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


It contains no acid or free alkali, and 
can be wu perfect safety, for 
general dean, hands and bath. 

Ask your grocer for it. 


See latest large ad. April 1, 1909. 











BOYS WANTE 


Hs PPY.” 
WHaT You WAN’ T.” 60% 
10 cents each. 
George Henry Smith, Townsend Bldg., N. Y- 









as AGENTS to 
sell my Rooks 
“HOW T¢ 
"and “HOW ro G iE T 
commission. Re 
three sent as samples for 10 ¢ 










“COMMON SENSE 
ALL 








HANDIFOLD 

















25% i TOILET 


MORE VALUE Pp APER 


BECAUSE NO WASTE 
ROM the stand- 


<= 
Cove _ point of economy 








. alone Handifold 
‘| is unquestionably 
the toilet paper for 
































general use because 
it presents only a single sheet 
at a time; this is where the 
saving comes in. Its quality 
is extra good. It is a selected 
grade of pure, soft, sanitary 
tissue. It comes 3 packages 
in a single box for 25c. Ask 
your dealer forit. If he doesn’t 
sell it, write us for free sample 
package, giving us his name. 


Always use HANDIFOLD; 
aw is the cheapest and the best. 


PACKAGES Hiandifold Toilet Paper Co., 


Leominster, Mass. 











SOL 


rust, LIC crack, tear or decay. That’s 


Sea G and Purple 
perfect 5 rotection. 
Afford clean cistern water. 


Don’t rene more money for poor roofing. 
“ROOF: 


SEA GREEN & PURPLE SLATE 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 


is nature’s own product—not man-made. Quarried from solid rock—split into 
convenient form for laying, and then in its natural state ready for the roof. 


1D ROCK CA NNOT WEA FL QUT... 
a oe od out and never Kn Me A, yepairing, likeall other —d 4 
Slate Roofs are suitable for any building, new or old. 
Reduce insurance rates because spark and fire-proof. 
Not affected by heat or colc 

trifle more than short-lived roofing. Settle your roof question for all time, 
Write to us for our free book, 
—it willsave you money. Give name of your localroofer. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 2, Granville, N. Y. 






















It can’t bara, 
je Slate Roofs 


Give 
First cost—only a 





FLOOR FINIS 


What’s the Use of 
Worrying About Your Floors? 


Every year, just as sure as spring arrives, 
you make up your mind that something must 
be done tothem. You dread the days of delay 
in drying —the odors—the cost—but never- 
theless you want the floors to look right — 
and you have them done. 
the Farrington method and be relieved of the 


TRADE MARK 





annoying delays—the disagreeable odors—the 
excessive cost—and the great amount of labor. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


dries instantly —is odorless except for the 
odor of alcohol, which evaporates rapidly — 
leaves a surface coating that will outwear 
anything else—will not crack or scratch 





white—not turned white by water. 
applied by any one. Full directions on each can. 


Of your own dealer or sent direct by us EXPRESS 
| PREPAID, on receipt of price, $2.50 per gallon. 


FARRINGTON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
ee Ne ee ee — ee) 


































Now why not try 
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McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


Keep Food Fresh — Save the Ice. 


Food does not spoil or change if 
kept in a McCray Refrigerator, nor 
does it carry the taste or odor of 
other food when you take it out. 

McCray Refrigerators have thick- 
est and best insulated walls lined 
with Opal-Glass, porcelain tile, 
enamel or odorless w: 

The “McCray System ” supplies 
air chilled and purified by constantly 
recurring contact with the ice. 

Upon request we will send one of 
their illustrated books—free—which 
explains why McCray Refrigerators 
are better than other refrigerators 
and different from ordinary ice boxes. 
No. 85— size for Residences. 

No. A. H.— _ ety Stores. for Residences. 


No. 58—For Moat 
No. 47—For Hotels, clube, Institutions, etc. 
Florists. 





Mention the catalog you desire 
and send for it to-day. 


Weare sole agents for New 
England, and sell McCray Re- 
frigerators at factory prices. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 


(Three Minutes from State Street.) 50 Commercial Street, BOSTON, MASS. 



























RISING 3 
Ss eXSN SY POLI SH 


The durability of the lustre pro- 
duced by RISING SUN Stove Polish 
is what delights the housekeeper. 
Under the heat of the stove it is so 

much more durable than any other that 

there is nocomparison. Mixit with water 
and apply evenly with a cloth or brush toa 
cold or luke-warm (not hot) stove. Polish 
with a dry brush. The brilliant lustre will 
come out mirror-smooth and stay there. 

Just what you want. We know it. You 
will know it when you use it. Ask your 

_ pad for it. 

In paste form SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 

MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors 

Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Minute Tapioca ~@ : 


A food article of exceptional merit 
that no housewife will be without 
when she has given it a trial. 


Requires 
No Soaking. 
Quickly cooked, always light 
and easily digested. The 
Minute Book gives 18 choice 
receipts for its use. 
You Never Tire 
of Minute Tapioca. 
For grocer’s addréss and 
4 cents we send enough to 
make one pint, and Minute 
Cook Book free. 


Minuteman on Every Package. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 


























There’s Nota Corner §¥ 


In any room in the home that oa 
not be visited occasionally by a pail 
of water, to which has been | 


added a few Gg 



















drops of | 


CasorT's 
TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


The only way to thoroughly 
eradicate dirt and _ positively 
ma p kill disease germs that collect 
Toilet Try and thrive in dark places. 


a 10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00 in Sealed Bottles 
ap. and Yellow Packages. Booklet Sent Free. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, Boston. ‘ 


wn ene nes ee ee 


ome one says, ‘Keep cheer- 
ful every day until ten 


o’clock and the rest of the 
day will take care of itself,” 
but this doesn’t apply to coffee- 
drinkers, for that is about the 
time of day that the false stim- 
ulating effect of your morning 
cup of coffee wears off and 
things begin to go wrong with 
you~ you feel nervous, 
bilious, fagged out and miserable. How much 
better to begin the day with Old Grist Mill—the better= 
than-coffee drink—and keep cheerful all day long. 
Try it for a week and note the difference. 


Get it to-day. at your grocer’s and begin its use 
to-morrow morning. Don’t forget Old Grist Mill Self- 
Raising Biscuit Flour for Biscuits, 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. Griddle Cakes, etc. 




















“I always use The People’s 


Sawyer’s because f : 
it bleaches, gives a Choice for 


beautiful tint, and Fifty Years 
restores the 
. rt + 

color to lin- 

ens, laces and © re 
Sprinkling-Top 

goods that are : Bottles by 

worn and grocers every- 

faded.” —- where. 





SAW VaYaEIRNS 
GRYSOTAL JayLURa 


PcKN Ea 0 
PEPPER 


Pure and Strong 
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